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A SONG FROM HOME: IN BRITISH HOSPITAL - TRAIN. 


The modern hospital-train is a marvel of ingenuity and completeness. It is built corridor- { in three tiers, the upper ones for men likely to require less attention, and the lower 
wise, with passage ways from one coach to another, and is fitted with all necessary two for more serious cases. Everything is done 1o make the ‘‘ wards’’ as bright and 
medical and surgical appliances, as well as kitchens znd store-rooms containing enough cheerful as poss. ble, as in a hospital. Even canaries in ceges may be seen hung rear 
food for, say, half-a-dozen meals for 500 men. The cots are arranged longitudinally the cots on occision to amuse the patients with their song, recalling memories of home. 


Drawn sy Frépéric pe ITAENEN AFTER OFFICIAL PiuoroGRAPHS OPYRIGHTED 1 Unitep Srates AND CANADA. 
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THE GLORIOUS END OF THE “VINDICTIVE”: BLOCKING | THE 
DRAWN FROM MateriAL 4 SUPPLIED B 





f 
THE COMPJETION OF THE ST. GEORGE'S DAY EXPLOIT: THE SINKING OF THE CONCRETE- | LADEN 


eastern pier, < 


’ at the harbour entrance ran as follows: ‘‘ The operation designed to close the 
stem against 


The Admiralty announcement on May 10 of the blocking of Ostend Harbour by the sinking of .the ‘‘ Vindictive 
ports of Ostend and Zeebrugge was successfully completed last night, when the obsolete cruiser H.M.S. ‘Vindictive’ was sunk between the piers and across the entrance of Ostend Harbour. 1 
Since the attack on Zeebrugge on April 23, ‘Vindictive’ had been filled with concrete and fitted as a block-ship for this purpose.’’ Commodore Lynes said this in a statement credited to him: off by two m 
According to airmen’s reporis next day : ‘‘She lies about 150 to 200 yards inside the outer end of the i prevent the us 
* 
] 


“The ‘Vindictive’ sank herself about 150 to 200 yards inside the eastern entrance.’ 
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| LADEN BLOCK-SHIP “VINDICTIVE” AT OSTEND—THE VESSEL’S CREW GETTING AWAY. 


eastern pier, at an angle of between 40 and 45 degrees to it.’’ 
stem against the eastern pier. Finding the ‘Vindictive’ 


Says a third narrative: ‘The Captain, finding himself almost alongside the piers, swung her into the channel, and rammed her 


was aground aft, and would not turn further, the officer cleared the engine-room and stokehold and blew the charges.’’ The crew got 


off by two motor-launches, shown while taking men off. Apparen‘ly the passage is not entirely sealed. ‘‘ Her position,’’ says a ‘‘ Times’’ correspondent, ‘‘on high authority,’’ ‘“‘is such as to 


prevent the use of the harbour certainly for cruisers, and to restrict its use for destroyers and submarines, though it is not claimed that these smaller craft cannot pass in and out.’’ 
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WAR AS THE ARTIST SEES IT. ® 


an battle-picture is a modern invention. In 

classical times the personal contest was 
everything, and the artist’s conception of warfare 
as a series of disconnected duels was that of the 
fighting men themselves, who would line up, even 
in the historic battles, to watch the contest between 
two famous champions. The war-scape was un 
dreamed of : and so it comes about that there are 
no pictorial records of such terrific affairs as the 
Battle of Cannz, where a great Roman army was 
annihilated in a space about half the size of, the 
Oval. But the Romans, who were mere copyists 
of Greek artistic conventions, never thought of 
making pictorial records of their victories and 
defeats, and the traditional treatment of war as 
a form of athletics lingered on far down the 


Middle Ages. 


The Bayeux Tapestry, with its figure of Haro'd 
with the arrow in his eye to remind us that the 
battle was really won by high-angle fire (here the 
bow has an advantage over the rifle), is as near 
as the mediwval mind could get to a modern 
battle- piece. Uccello, that typical quattrocen 
tist, does not get much nearer, after all. He plays 
prettily with the newly discovered laws of per- 
spective, and the eye rejoices in his sumptuous 


patterns of gallant colouring. But his battles are 
merely pageants of the jousting field, in whicb 


death is an indecorous accident. 


In the full light of the Renaissance a better 
conception emerges of the battle-picture. Drama 
takes the place of pageantry, as one sees in 
Raphael’s “‘ Battle of Constantine,” at the Vatican. 
Leonardo da Vinci, that pioneer in science and 
art, jotted down ideas in his note-book which, 
if they were indeed carried out, must have made 
him almost a realist. ‘‘ You will first of all,” 
he writes, “ bring in the smoke of the artillery, 
which fills the air, and with it the whirling dust- 
clouds raised by the movement of horses and 
men.” His battle-pictures, alas ! have perished ; so 
also have Michael Angelo’s. Later on, Vermeyen 
and Vasari produced panoramas which are the 
ancestors of the tactical views appearing to-day. 
Later still, glorification of the brain that guides 
the battle-storm or the inextricable chaos of a 
cavalry charge became the leading motives. 
Van der Meulen shows you a bill in the foreground, 
where ‘‘ Le Roi Soleil ’’ manages his charger in the 
midst of a brilliant Staff; or Salvator Rosa pre- 
sents an impossible tangle of fighting horses and 
men in a melodramatic colour-scheme. The 


THE “ VINDICTIVE’S’’ GALLANT END. & 


No much more than twenty years ago some 
1 official at the Admiralty was directed to 
suggest an appropriate name for a_ second-class 
cruiser which was building at Chatham Dockyard. 
It was then the rule to select names which were 
already in the signal-book; and, as the Navy 
already had its St. George, its Dreadnought, its 
last decided to revive a war-ship name of com- 
paratively recent date. It thus came about that 
the cruiser was christened Vindictive—which, as 
the dictionary reminds us, means “ revengeful.”’ 
The cruiser was at last launched and passed into 
the Service, going out to the Mediterranean Station. 
But she was a failure, because, though she had 
good lines and a turn for speed, and possessed many 
other qualities, she was of little use as a man-of- 
war. She mounted only four 6-inch guns and half- 
a-dozen 4°7-inch weapons at a time when Sir 
Philip Watts, then at E'swick, was designing for 
Japan and other foreign countries cruisers which 
could have blown the Vindictive out of the water. 


If the matter was given a thought by the 
Admiralty, it must have been confessed that the 
name was an inappropriate one for a vessel which 
could do much, but could not fight. She was 
certainty not fitted te exact retribution from a 
foe. So, at last, she was given six moré 6-inch 
guns, and the 4'7’s were taken out of her. But it 
was felt that nothing cou'd make the Vindictiv: 
a success. After six or seven ‘years’ service, sh¢ 
was paid off into the Dockyard Reserve at 
Chatham. It was thought that the Vindictive’s 
short career was ended, and that* conclusion 
seemed to be confirmed when, uncer Lord Fisher’s 
nucleus-crew scheme, she at length passed into the 
‘forlorn hope fleet,”” as it was called derisiveiy, 
for it consisted of ships which, through old age or 
other causes, were never expected to prove of much 
use. But Fate has decreed that the Vindictive 
shall, after all, justify her name. 


The Navy had apparently forgotten that the 
Vindictive still existed until en St. George’s Day of 
this year it was revealed that she had played a 
great part. In the dead of night, in order to 
divert attenticn from three block-ships which it 
was intended to pass across Zeebrugge Harbour, 
she was laid alongside the Mole, and parties of 
seamen and Marines passed from her deck under 
a tornado of shells from the German defences to 
demolish everything they could reach. That 
hour of fierce conflict has passed into history. 
The defenders of the port were so surprised that 
they failed to stop two of the block-ships, which 
were eventually sunk at the very entrance to the 
canal leading to Bruges, through which, for three 


years or so, German destroyers and submarines 
had been wont to pass freely on their lawful, 
as well as unlawful, occasions. Zeebrugge was 
thus effectively sealed. Photographs which have 
since been taken by our airmen support that 
conc'usion. The enemy has since been busy 
endeaveuring to clear away the obstruction; but 
day by day, whenever the weather has been suit- 
able, British aeroplanes have circled over the 
scene of the exploit of St. George’s Day dropping 


bombs on the workers 


Zeebrugge is mere’y the sea-gateway of Bruges, 
situated between six and seven mites inland. 
Bruges stands in much the same relation to 
Zeebrugge as Manchester to Liverpool. But the 
Manchester of Belgium has the advantage of 
another outlet to the sea, a much narrower and 
shallower canal running down to Ostend. It is 
thus the apex of a wet triangle, and when the 
Germans overran Belgium they converted Bruges 
into a base for destroyers and submarines, besides 
erecting aerodromes. So, when Zeebrugge was 
sealed, the Germans still possessed an alternative 
rcute, of limited utility as compared with the 
Bruges-Zeebrugge Canal. On the night on which Zee- 
brugge was raided two other block-ships were sent 
into Ostend ; but, owing to a change of wind and the 
crafty action of the Germans in moving a buoy, the 
vessels were not grounced in the position intended. 


Thus the raid of St. George’s Day was 
robbed of something of its glory of achievement. 
Ostend still remained a thorn in the sice of the 
British Navy, threatening the British Arn--y’s 
communications across the Channel. But one 
of the two ports had been closed; and since the 
Americans and Japanese in earlier ‘years had 
failed to carry out successfully a similar exploit, 
though opposed by less difficulties, the nation 
was more than well satisfied, and paid its tribute 
to the skill and daring of the men who had 
done so great a deed. It was suggested that 
the Vindictive, with her honourable scars, should 
be brought into the Thames and exhibited for 
a small fee to go in aid of some naval charitv. 
The Navy replied that it would think over the 


suggestion. 


But the Navy was really thinking of how it 
could complete the business of St. George’s Day, 
for it hates leaving a task half-done. So, while 
Londoners were wondering when the Vindictive, 
with her upper works battered and torn by the 
enemy’s shell, would pass up the Thames, that ship 
was being loaded with cement. Last week, in the 
dead cf night, she passed out of port once more, to 
be joined out at sea by a small armada—monitors, 


By E. B. OSBORN. 


apotheosis of the generalissimo was perfected by 


the painters of the Napoleonic legend. 


Only the splendour of war is shown in these 
old pictures. Verestchagin was the first to set 
forth its infinite squalor in a light as cold and 
pitiless as the grey dawn over the Russian snows. 
Then came the painters of the French débacle, who 
dignified defeat by depicting the anguish of the 
nameless combatant. The painted episodes of 
1870-71 concentrated the world’s attention on the 
hideous wrongs inflicted by war on the individual. 
To-day the set battle-piece is impossible—so vast 
are the stretches of country over which a battle 
ebbs and flows, so cunningly are the uniforms of 
the soldiers—khaki or field-grey—made to merge 
into the colouring of the terrain itself. Yet, for 
the first time in history, the artist is officially at 
work in the very fighting-line, so that we shall 
possess a complete series of his impressions. Now 
and hereafter the man and his machine—perhaps 
even the machine and its man—must be the 
dominant motive. In such pictures as Mr. C. R. W. 
Nevinson’s ‘‘ The Mitraiileuse,’’ with its figures of 
men of iron tempered to steel in a crisis, I feel a 
sense of reality far transcending the realism of 


Verestchagin. 


By ARCHIBALD HURD. 


destroyers, coastal motor-boats, and _ launches. 
The wind was favourable and the sea smooth as 
the expedition moved towards Ostend, a pall of 
smoke concealing its advance. Some time elapsed 
before the Germans realised what was happening. 
They were taken by surprise. But at length the 
powerful batteries protecting Ostend opened fire, 
II-inch guns, 59-inch guns, and 41-inch guns 
taking up the defence. While the Vindictive was 
picking her way through the sand-banks which 
guard the port, under this fierce fire, fog came on. 


Twenty minutes were occupied in finding a suit- 
able passage for a ship which in normal trim drew 
twenty-one feet, and meantime shells fe!l fast and 
furious, and star-shells lighted up the scene. But 
the small crew on board—about one-tenth of the 
usual complement—were not to be discouraged. 
sy a fine exhikition of seamanship and gallantry 
the Vindiclive was navigated to the harbour 
entrance, where two piers thrust themselves sea- 
wards. As the clocks ashcre were striking two 
o’ciock, the old cruiser reached the position which 
had been chosen for her. A few simple formalities 
were then enacted, the group of officers and men 
passed into the motor-boats which were waiting to 
rescue them, and the old cruiser sank at an angle 
of about forty degrees at the eastern pier. 


In this way, under the orders of Vice-Admiral 
Sir Roger Keyes, and under the personal instruction 
of Commodore Hubert Lynes, C.M.G., the St. 
George’s Day raid was finished off in a workman- 
like manner, the Vindictive, with the honourable 
scars gained at Zeebrugge, coming to her final rest 
uncer such a sa’ute of powerful artillery as has 
never before marked the last stage in the career 
of so insignificant a ship. She lies under the eyes 
of the Germans as the very embodiment of the 
fighting instinct of the British Fleet. The old ship 
could not have ended her career more worthily. 
Before the Germans can use these two Belgian 
ports again freely they must by some means or 
other clear away no fewer than six block-ships 
whose steel construction has been reinforced by 
the best Medway cement. The normal displace- 
ment of the Vindictive was 5750 tons; while the 
Brilliant and her four sister-ships represent another 
18,000 tons, that being their aggregate displace- 
ment when they were in the Service. For some 
“ime the Germans will be kept very busy dealing 
with these obstructions, and in the meantime the 
activity of their destroyers and submarines will be 
restricted. The material injury which the enemy 
has suffered may be on!y temporary, but the moral 
effects will be lasting. The British Navy has once 
more asserted its primacy, and added a new and 
glorious page to its annals. 
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“The ‘Sirius’ and ‘Brilliant,’’’ says the official Admiralty narrative, 
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THE OSTEND HARBOUR EXPLOIT: SKETCHES OF THE FIRST ATTEMPT. 


SKETCHES FROM MATERIAL SuppLiep By AN Eye-Witness. CopyriGHTED IN THE UNnitepD STATES AND CANADA. 
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IMMEDIATELY BEFORE THE ATTACK--AT MIDNIGHT: THE “SIRIUS’’ AND “BRILLIANT’’ (LEFT) PASSING INTO THE SMOKE-SCREEN., 
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AFTER THE ATTACK: MOTOR-LAUNCHES ENQUIRING THE WAY HOME FROM BRITISH DESTROYERS AT DAWN ON APRIL 23, 
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AFTER THE ATTACK: BRITISH MONITORS (LEFT) RETURNING NEXT MORNING ; WITH FRENCH DESTROYERS ESCORTING THEM (RIGHT). 


“ 


the Stream Bank buoy when the wind changed, revealing the arrangements to the enemy. | enemy.’’ In the first drawing an Ostend searchlight beam shows slanting 


were already past | with calcium flares and made a smoke-cloud which effectually hid the fact from the 


across 


The ‘Sirius’ was already in a sinking condition, when, at length, the two ships, having fog-screen and smoke. The “Sirius’’ and “‘Brilliant’’ are seen dimly through 
failed to find the entrance, grounded, and were forced, therefore, to sink themselves at | smoky vapour in the background, to the left of the centre, under the radiance of 
a point about 400 yards east of the piers, and their crews were taken off by motor- | star-shell, bursting directly over them. The splash of a projectile appears astern of the 


launches. . . . The coastal motor-boats had lit the approaches and the ends of the piers ‘“‘Brilliant.’’ To the right are British destroyers, 
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W* can all imagine, if only for the sake of 

argument, a man who always changes the 
subject by talking about the weather. When 
asked, let us say, to give a fair wage, he will say 
it is a fine day; or, if expected to pay for a glass 
of beer, he will assert inaccurately that it looks 
like rain Little by little we should probatly fall 
into the habit of leading the conversation away 
from meteorological topics, and parrying them 
whenever they appeared. We should admit, if we 
were true philosophers, that the weather is a wide 
and wonderful subject; and that the simplest 
child at play, or ploughman at work, may have 
an inarticulate inspiration of all that it meant to 
Shelley or to Turner. Nevertheless, we shou'd 
gent.y but firmly detach the man’s mind from the 
weather and bring it back to the wage. For 
instance, if to!d that our house and family had 
been struck by lightning, the remark might strictly 
be classified as talking about the weather. And, 
if we evaded it solely because of this atmospheric 
approach, we might miss the last chance of 
extinguishing some piece of furniture or near 
relative that was on fire. In short, many familiar 
things can be trivial subjects and can be very 
terrific subjects. And, curiously enough, some- 


thing like this problem has arisen about the war. 


Writing in this place, I have always deliberately 
avoided the matters on which my countrymen 
chiefy ciffer. This paper is well known among 
and even among our enemies; and the 
thing we have 
chiefly to say 
to them is a 
thing on 
which we all 


our Allies 








agree. (I re- 
member a 
farce, quoted 
in my chi'd- 
hood, in 
which the 
only English 
words a Ger- 
man could 
say, with gut- 
tural incis- 
finctness, 
were “ Illus 
trated lLon- 
don News.’’) 
But anybody 
who has to 
insist on the 
importance ot 
that point cf 
agreement 
tends to be 
rather in the 
false posi 
tion of my 
imaginary 
weather pro- 
phet — the 





man naturally 











suspected  o! 











THE RECIPIENT OF A NOW HISTORIC mere views 
LETTER FROM THE AUSTRIAN EMPEROR : about the 
PRINCE SIXTE OF BOURBON. prospects of a 
It was to Prince Sixte that his brother-in- thunderstorm 
law, the Emperor Karl, addressed the recently when he 
revealed letter admitting “the French just 
claims regarding Alsace-Lorraine.’’ His sister, 
Princess Zita, married the Emperor Kar] in news of the 
Igtt. He is a cousin cf the Queen cf the effects of a 
Belgians, and is sid to have served in the 
Belgian Army tll last February. 
Photograph by Taponter, le will too 


really brings 


thunderbo!t. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
often seem to be taking refuge in patriotism as in 
a platitude; whereas it is really patriotism that 
is the paradox and the challenge—that has still 
the nature of wild news and_ revolutionary 
interruption. The very existence of our nation 
really is in deadly peril; the last hope of all 
nations really is pinned to a victory over Prussia. 
All differences about means, however hot and 
honest, must really be subordinated to this supreme 
end; all quarre!s amongst ocurseives must really 
and truly be kept under, because we win this one 





PLACED ON THE RETIRED LIST: MAJOR-GENERAL 
SIR FREDERICK MAURICE. 


The Army Council has placed General Maurice on retired pay for a 

breach of the Regulations in publishing his letter of May 7 contradicting 

Ministerial statements. A cebate in Parliament on the letter resulted 
in a large Government mejozity.—{Photograph by Vandyk.] 


fight or we perish. Yet the statement of these 
solid facts inevitably sounds thin and faint; the 
man who keeps to the point of the peril has an 
inconsequent air of relapsing into generalities. 
Already he seems to speak of things too faded and 
too familiar, though the things he speaks of really 
began very recentiy and are driving to their end 
very rapidiy. He seems to be talking about the 
weather, he seems to be staring at a barometer, 
when he is realiy staring at a bo!t from the b!ue. 


And the reason for the error is the same. It 
is because such patriotism has been accepted 
lightly like the weather before it began to be ex- 
perienced painfully like the war. Patriotism has 
really been used as an evasion, by men who dared 
not tell the truth about beer or wages, before it 
blazed before us as clear as lightning and as devour- 
ing as fire. Patriotism did become a last refuge 
of some before it became the first high peril of a 
plain respectable man. It is the memory of florid 
and frigid appeals, in time of peace, that now seem 
sometimes to falsify the perfectly practical appeals 
in time of war. The common politician has had 
the uncommon fate of being at once confirmed and 
confounded. A thing quite as strange as a stray 
thunderbolt has struck him; his own words have 
come true. We might say, without any grave 
injustice, that his own lies have come true. This 
type pretended to call down fire from heaven; and 
the fire really did come from heaven, or possibly 
from hell. He professed to provide his country with 
the pilot who could weather the storm; and was 
considerably disconcerted when heaven provided 
him with the storm. And now that he pleads 


pathetically and persistently that there really and 
truly is a storm, he still seems to some to be 
talking merely at random about the weather. 


In the old politics of peace the appeals for 
unity were false, simply because they were appeals 
from a much greater thing to a much smaller one. 
The controversies that divided men were more 
real than the catchwords which were supposed to 
unite them. For instance, it was really absurd 
that a mere plea for ‘“‘ keeping the Party together 
should prevent Liberals who believed in the South 
African War from supporting it, or Liberals who 
detested it from denouncing it. The South African 
War was a much smaller thing than any European 
war; but it was a much bigger thing than a mere 
caucus with a particular colour for its ribbons and 
rosettes. Some have now to combine against a 
peril far more actual than any passion. They have 
so often had to sink their real quarrels for some 
unreality that they can hardly believe that they 
must now sink their real quarrels for a much 
more real quarrel. 


“6 ” 


This is now the chief peril—not only among 
the national parties, but among the allied nations. 
It is vital that these should co-operate; it is in 
a very real sense vital that they should unite. 
For any folly any nation commits it will suffer 
afterwards in the natural order; but the success 
of the modern German Empire is so unnatural a 
punishment that even this wicked wor!d does not 
deserve it: 
One very 
simple way of 
stating the 
truth is to say 
that there is 
nothing we 
can complain 








of, in any of 
our fellow- 
citizens or 
any of our 
Allies, which 
victorious 
Prussia wou'd 
not impose 
on the wor'd, 
with all the 
evil proper to 
itself, and 
with seven 
devils worse 
than itself. 
There is no 
disease of 
ours that we 
can try to 
cure which 
they would 
not mereiy 
make  incur- 
able. If the 
brazen mili- 
tarist and 























materialist 
once | strikes IN CHARGE OF THE BLOCKING OPER- 
us down, he ATIONS AT OSTEND: COMMODORE 
will stun us HUBERT LYNES, C.M.G. 


The blocking of Ostend Harbour on the night 
of May 9-10, like the previous attempt, was 
carried out under the direction of Commodore 
Hubert Lynes. He entered the Navy in 1887, 
and in 1914 became Flag-Captain in the Third 
Fleet, At one time he commanded the Ad- 
miralty yacht ‘Enchantress,’ and formerly 
the power to the “Cadmus”’ on the China station. 


repent. Photograph by Cribb. 


for ever. We 
shall have 
Lost the 
strength to re- 
form, and even 
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CONCRETE-SHIP BUILDING: WAR-WORK FOR WHICH THERE Is\'“ V 


SPORT AND | 


PHOTOGRAPHS SUPPLIED BY 



























































FOR THE “OUTER” AND “INNER *’ MOULDS: WOODEN RIB STERN-FRAMING, THE MIDSHIPS “OUTER MOULD” FOR A VESSEL: THE MOULDING 
ee +Ttae 

CLOSE-BOARDED OVER FOR THE CONCRETE MOULDING TO BE SHAPED. — COMPLETED, WITH, AT THE FAR END, THE: RIBS SHAPING THE BOWS. 
—_— 
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STEEL-ROD “‘ REINFORCEMENTS’ SET IN CONCRETE: “U’’ SHAPE FOR 4 STEEL-ROD ‘REINFORCEMENTS’ FIXED IN THE CONCRETE: A SHIP’S 
TITS TT 
A MIDSHIP FRAME; “V" SHAPE FOR A FRAME AFT. anbetti SIDE MOULD (LEFT); A FRAME MOULD (CENTRE). 
-_— 
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A BOW “REINFORCEMENT”; “LIGHT” AND “HEAVY” SIDE AND FRAME Tm, «4 REINFORCEMENTS” ON THE DECK AND COAMING BEAMS: A GENERAL 
REINFORCEMENTS: IN THE FOREGROUND, A BULKHEAD REINFORCEMENT, -u VIEW; IN THE FOREGROUND, A BILGE PUMP DECK-PLATE. . 






























































Answering a question in Parliament on May 9 on concrete-ship building, Mr. Pretyman, Civil Lord of the Admiralty, said this : “‘Every encouragement is being given by the Admiralty, newly iq ” Bt 
formed yards having been laid down specially, while existing shipyards have been encouraged to form branch establishments for the purpose. At present no vessels of more than 1000 tons pact ; 
; as mo 


are being constructed to the order of the Admiralty,’’ but “there is a very urgent demand for vessels of smali tonnage which could be rapidly constructed. It was decided to concentrate 
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Is “A VERY URGENT DEMAND ”"—MAIN STAGES OF CONSTRUCTION. 


SPORT AND GENERAL. 
SUPPLIED BY 
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A CONCRETE VESSEL DOCKED, AND WATER-BORNE FOR THE COMPLETING-FOR-SEA STAGE, AFTER BEING LAUNCHED: A SIDE VIEW | 


OF THE HULL, WITH THE WOODEN FENDERS PARTLY FIXED IN POSITION. 


pee ibe: 


ON BOARD A PRACTICALLY FINISHED CONCRETE VESSEL: A VIEW ON DECK FROM RIGHT AFT TO THE BOWS, SHOWING THE STEERING-WHEEL 
AND HELMSMAN’S SCREEN, HATCHWAY OPENINGS, AND HOLD-VENTILATORS. 


on smaller craft until experience had been obtained as to construction and behaviour at sea.’’ Comprehensive views of the stages of construction of concrete vessels, in building at the 
shipyard of Messrs. J. and W. Stewart, of London and Belfast, are given above. Wooden outer and inner “skins’’ of the vessels’ shapes are made and set up, with spaces between to serve 
as moulds. These are filled with liquid concrete, with embedded steel rods as stiffening. When the concrete sets, the wooden moulds are removed, and the sections are put together. 
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THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPHS OF GERMAN TANKS: “PANZERKRAFTWAGEN.” 




















CAPSIZED, AND AS CAPTURED BY THE FRENCH: A GERMAN TANK SHOWN WITH ITS WITH 
THE 


ANGULAR BOWS TO THE RIGHT: THE TANK ON ITS SIDE, SHOWING 


THE 
TRON CROSS BADGE (THE BOWS TO THE LEFT) AND THE UNDER-CHASSIS. ROOF SURFACE AND THE CONNING-TOWER WITH ITS PORTS AND SHUTTER-FLAPS. 























DETAILS: BULLET-HOLED MACHINE-GUN SHUTTER-FLAPS AND THE ROOF 
GRILLE FOR VENTILATION AND THE ESCAPE OF FUMES. 

































































THE UNDER-BODY OF THE TANK CHASSIS: THE FLOOR FRAMING, AND ENDLESS THE CAMOUFLAGED ROOF OF THE TANK AS IT LAY CAPSIZED: REMAINS OF 

TRACTOR WHEEL-CHAIN WITH GRIDS AFFIXED FOR GRIPPING THE GROUND. FOLIAGE ORIGINALLY LAID ON IT AGAINST AIRCRAFT OBSERVATION. 
One of the war-correspondents thus describes German Tanks, from one taken and tying driver sits, is entered from above, and has hinged side-shutters ; but observation, even at 
derelict after action. Im design they are more like the French pattern than our own. moderate range, is difficult, owing to structural defects. The armament comprises one 
Each weighs about 45 toms, and has a speed, at best, of 10 miles an hour. The front 47-mm. (1°5-in.) gun, for direct fire ahead, and six machine-guns, mounted in pairs on 
is plated with 28-mm. (about 1}-in.) armour ; the back with 20-mm. (about }-in.) armour ; each side and astern. The crew consists of one officer and 18 men, who pack the interior 
and the sides with 16-mm. (about 2-3-in.) armour. Aili this is quite fiat, so that a bullet “like the contents of a sardine-tin.”” The Tank shown here is seen where it came. to 
gets the fullest effect of direct impact, and ar piercing rifle ammunition will perforate © grief in the French lines. Both ends, the sides, and the roof and floor on the exterior are 
the hull anywhere. They about 23 feet long. The conning-tower, in which the shown. Like German aeroplanes, the Tank ‘bears the Iron Cross badge. 
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A Hit with a Depth-Charge: A U-Boat Settled by a Destroyer. 

















IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE UNDER-WATER EXPLOSION: THE CLOUD OF SMOKE STILL OVER THE SPOT WHERE THE DESTROYER DID ITS WORK 
AND “KILLED’’ THE GERMAN SUBMARINE. 


The destroyer is seen on her course immediately after dropping a depth-charge where a of oil on the surface all round, indicated that the U-boat was almost certainly destroyed. 
U-boat had submerged, .in conditions leaving little doubt as to the submarine’s fate. A The smoke of the under-water explosion is seen still over the spot which the fast- 
cloud of smoke, a spouting-up column of water and spray, and greasy, smooth patches moving destroyer passed a few seconds before.—{Puorockaru By Ittustrations Bureau.) 











Lord French as Viceroy of Ireland: At the Castle, Dublin. 

















AFTER THE FIELD-MARSHAL HAD BEEN SWORN IN: THE NEW CHIEF SECRETARY TAKING THE OATH, IN TURN. 


Field-Marshal Lord French, the recently appointed Viceroy of Ireland, with Mr. Edward of his rank, seated at the head of the Council table. Mr. Shortt is seen at one side, 
Shortt, the new Chief Secretary, arrived in Dublin on the morning of May 11, and at Standing while being sworn in. On the cushion im front of the Field-Marshal lies part 
once proceeded to the Castle. ° There, after a brief interval, the ceremony of swearing-in both of the Viceregal insignia and the chain of office. The ceremony was conducted in a 


took place. In the illustration, Lord French, after taking the oaths, is seen, in the uniform simple but very. impressive manner.—[Puotocraru sy ILivstrations Bureau.) 
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ON STUNT FLYING. ® 


NE of the minor troubles of life in these days 
of the all-pervading aeroplane—especially for 
those who live anywhere in the vicinity of an 
aerodrome—is the habit of “ stunt” flying affected 
by some of the energetic young gentlemen who 
hope ultimately to go and kill Huns in the air. 
The word “‘ stunt,” in its original connotation, was 
understood to mean anything which is difficult to 
do and not worth doing when done. The definition 
held good whether applied to a newspaper stunt, 
a financial stunt, an aerial stunt, or any other kind 
of stunt. The word is cacophonous, 
and therefore fits its meaning. 


In its current use, especially in 
England, the word “ stunt” has come 
to mean anything difficult and rather 
showy, though possibly useful; and 
it is in that connection that it is 
applied by aviators to their methods 
of flying. Stunt flying is always 
acrobatic, though acrobatic flying 
may not be stunting. Also, what 
was once considered to be stunting 
is now frequently regarded as being 
purely acrobatic flying of a highly 
necessary kind which has to be 
done as a matter of course. 


For instance, there was a time, 
say between four and five years ago, 
when looping the loop on an aero- 
plane was stunting pure and simple. 
It served no useful purpose. It was 
rather difficult to do. It was de- 
cidedly dangerous, because in those 
days aeroplanes were not so well 
built as they are to-day. And it was exceedingly 
showy. In fact, it was only done by profes- 
sional aerial acrobats, and it was severely dis- 
countenanced by the military authorities. 


To-day, looping the loop and its allied tricks— 
such as sliding down backwards (commonly known 
as tail-sliding), cart-wheeling, spinning, and so 
forth—are all part of 
the day’s work, be- 
cause they are neces- 
Sary in air-fighting, 
either to avoid being 
shot by an enemy or 
to reach one who is 
unusually agile. These 
tricks, however, are 
properly performed 
only at considerable 
altitudes, and so may 
be classed as legiti- 
mate acrobatics ; for, 
in the event of the 
performer making a 
mistake, there is then 
plenty of room below 
him in which he may 
fall and recover a 
proper flying attitude. 


On the other hand, when such tricks are per- 
formed close to the ground, so that any mistake 
must inevitably mean a smash—probably fatal— 
they may fairly be classed as stunting pure and 
simple. For example, one favourite stunt is to 
rush an aeroplane along the ground at top speed, 
with its wheels either actually touching or merely 
skimming the grass, and then to loop the loop 
straight off the ground, shutting off the engine as 
the machine turns its somersault, and landing as 
it comes round at the bottom of the loop. This 
stunt requires perfect judgment of speed and 
distance, and perfect handling of the machine. 
Any mistake means a certain smash, and almost 
certain death. It is just about as safe as walking 


over Niagara on a tight-rope was to the late 
M. Blondin. That is to say, it is perfectly safe so 
long as nothing goes wrong; but there is no 
margin for error. 


Half-way between purely unnecessary stunts 
and genuine acrobatics come the tricks which are 
most familiar to the public. Young gentlemen who 
have been allowed to go up alone a few times pay 
a visit to a friend’s house and do ferocious dives 
at the family party gathered admiringly on the 
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WITH THE AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE IN FRANCE: AMERICAN 
ASSEMBLING ‘PLANES AT AN AMERICAN AVIATION SCHOOL. 


Official Photograph. 


lawn, missing their heads by a few feet and the 
surrounding trees by inches as they pull their 
machines up out of the dive. Others amuse them- 
selves by doing heavily banked turns round the 
ancestral chimney-pots. Others again delight in 
careering along the beach at popular seaside resorts, 
skimming the heads of crowds of women and 
children, and leaping steeplechase fashion over the 





WITH THE AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE IN FRANCE: ’PLANES LINED 


AT AN AMERICAN AVIATION SCHOOL.—{Offcial Photograph.] 


piers. Occasionally one of them hits the trees, or 
the chimney-pots, or the pier, or a flag-pole, and 
kills himself—and, perhaps, a passenger or a spec- 
tator or two as well. Always they depend entirely 
on their engine keeping going, for engine failure 
at such low levels means an almost certain smash. 


Of course, such tricks as these are purely the 
outcome of the exuberance and thoughtlessness of 
youth. As one grows old and curmudgeonish, 
instead of admiring the “ boy in‘ the aeroplane,” 
one wants to take the boy out of the aeroplane 
and spank him for being a public nuisance. 
Yet, strange as it may seem, even these stunts 
have their uses, though probably the people who 


\ THE WORLD OF FLIGHT 





By C. G. GREY, 


Editor of “The Aeroplane.” 


started them were the last to realise how useful 
they were to be. Their value comes in on active 
service when aeroplanes are sent out in large num- 
bers for what is called by the aviators themselves 
“ ground-strafing.”” The main objective is enemy 
troops on the ground, either on the roads, in the 
fields, or in the parks or squares of the towns and 
villages behind the fighting line. 


They are the target for machine-guns and 
bombs from the aeroplanes, and the aeroplanes are 
the targets for machine-guns and 
rifles on the ground. Now troops 
in order of march or in mass forma- 
tion, transport columns on roads or 
parked while at rest, are gorgeous 
targets, for they cannot dodge 
rapidly. An aeroplane travelling at 
120 miles an hour or so is not an 
easy target even when flying on a 
straight course, but when it is 
dodging madly about like an in- 
furiated sparrow it is still harder to 
hit. It is then that the young 
gentleman who was considered rather 
a nuisance at home, because of his 
fondness for stunting near the 
ground, finds that the tricks which 
he then performed are of consider- 
able use in saving his own life and 
in taking the lives of his enemies, 


pigs 


The dive into the family lawn 
taught him how to dive over the 
tops of the tall French poplars, 
pumping bullets into the Hunnish 
troops on the road beside them, 
and to get away behind a convenient wood or 
farmhouse before they can bring their rifles to 
bear on him. His trick of circling round the 
village church taught him how to dodge round 
a cathedral tower in Flanders, to drop his load 
of bombs into the mass of transport in the open 
place, or town square, and then to hop over the 
town hall and disappear into the open country. 


MECHANICS 


One hears of British 
aeroplanes _ careering 
down the streets of a 
town full of enemy 
troops, flying level 
with the second-floor 
windows, pouring 
bombs and bullets 
with deadly effect into 
the soldiery crowded 
below. At such levels, 
aeroplanes are almost 
impossible to hit; 
and, if they are hit, 
their descent in the 
middle of the crowd 
probably wipes out 
more of the enemy 
than they weuld 
abolish with their or- 
dinary weapons. Such 
flying along streets is not part of the regular curri- 
culum of éven the most advanced training schools 
for military aviators. Yet, on active service, habits 
thus acquired may—and do—prove of high value, 


UP FOR INSPECTION 


One is not by any means advocating that those 
able officers who are responsible for the training 
of the budding pilots of the Royal Air Force should 
forthwith proceed to include the main streets and 
squares of our chief cities in the itinerary of their 
pupils, nor that steeplechasing in its most literal 
sense should become a regular habit. One merely 
cites instances in which practices which are apt to 
cause annoyance to the groundling do in fact help 
in winning the war. 
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AEROPLANE WINGS: A CALL FOR VOLUNTEER WORKERS. 
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AT YEOVIL: GIRLS TURNING OVER THE STALKS LEFT 
OUT ON THE GROUND. 


IN THE FLAX FIELDS 





READY TO BE SOAKED IN WATER: 


THE FINER FLAX BEING PLACED IN THE 
RETTING-TANK. 
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STALKS ARE BROKEN SO THAT THE THREADS MAY BE 
EXTRACTED: THE BREAKING-MACHINE. 


WHERE THE FLAX 


WHERE THE THREADS ARE EXTRACTED FROM THE STALKS: MEN, BOYS, AND 
GIRLS AT THE SCUTCHING-MACHINE. 3 
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THE BIRTH OF A LINSEED POULTICE: GIRLS DE-SEEDING FLAX STALKS BY 
PASSING THEM THROUGH WOODEN ROLLERS. 





THE CONVERSION OF FLAX SEEDS INTO A FAMILIAR COMMODITY: THE MACHINE 


FOR REFINING LINSEED. 




















Owing to the enormous demand for fibre for the manufacture of aeroplane wings, and 
to the closing of Russian ports from which supplies formerly came, the Board of 
Agriculture, at the request of the Flax Control Board, formed a Flax Production 
Department to promote the cultivation of fiax in this country, and the best use of the 
resulting crops. It was stated a few days ago that 3000 volunteers were still required 
for work in the flax-growing districts of Somerset, Suffolk, Lincolnshire, and Yorkshire, 


where several camps have been established. Already 7000 volunteer workers have been 
enrolled by Captain Elgee, at the Recruiting Office, Salters Hall, St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C. 
Many of them are City clerks who are thus turning their holidays to useful account 
Free camp accommodation and food are provided, with pay 
From July onwards 100 married couples will be wanted for 
Boy Scouts undertake weeding work this month. 


The minimum age is 16. 
from 8s. to 103. a week. 
cookery and other camp duties. 
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THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE: FLAMING POZIERES, “ONE OF 


Drawn By H. W. Koexxorx rrom MATERIAL Sur 


FIRED BY THE BRITISH ON RETIREMENT TO STRONGER POSITIONS: THE BURNING OF POZIERE 


Pozitres is— or was—-a village about four miles north-east of Albert on the high road to Bapaume, near Courcelette, Martinpuich, Bazentin, and Contalmaison. Our 
drawing illustrates the scene during the German advance from Bapaume towards Albert. On the left is the road with a burning tank in the background. In the centre 
background an ammunition-dump and stores are blazing, the ammunition bursting in all directions; and among the buildings may be noted a large square water-tank. 
Om the right is a railway siding. In the foreground is a British patrol—-R.F.A. officers and infantrymen. On the retirement from Poziéres the place was set on fire, 
and quickly became one ef the most awe-inspiring sights of the whole war. Great gusts of flame and smoke rose up from the. burning stores, lighting the whole 
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JNE OF THE MOST AWE-INSPIRING SIGHTS OF THE WAR.” 


2KKOEK FROM MATERIAL SUPPLIED BY AN EveE- WIrness. 


G OF POZIERES, ON THE ALBERT-BAPAUME ROAD—A 


ison. Our 
the centre 
water-tank. 
set on fire, 
the whole 


LURID SCENE OF FLAMES AND EXPLOSIONS. 


country for many miles round, while huge explosions took place at intervals from the ammunition. Blazing cordite cartridges of the guns flashed in all directions. 
Describing the fighting in this district, Mr. Percival Phillips writes: ‘‘The stand of our troops everywhere has been splendid beyond description. . The battlefield several 
miles east of Albert awakened as though from the dead. . . . Six days ago you could motor from Amiens to Bapaume in fifty minutes, slipping from Albert along the last 
stretch of glistening road past the rubbish heap at the windmill by Poziéres, and the loneliness of the journey would remain a poignant memory. To-day the fissures in 


the brown earth on the eastern edge of the waste are again full of Germans.’’—[Drawing Copyrighted in the United Slates and Canada.] 
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( = WARNING note has just »-———— 
» - been sounded to the | 
y effect that we are in danger | 

of infection from malaria 

in our ports of troop-ships 
carrying mosquitoes bearing the germs of this 
most noxious disease. Although this belief is 
founded on a misconception, there is a substratum 
of truth in the notion, For, though the likelihood of 
danger from this source is based on ignorance of the 
life-history of the mosquito, some good may arise 
out of the alarm raised, if only by drawing the 
attention of the public to the fact that our native 
malaria - distributor, the Spot-winged mosquito 
(Anopheles maculipennis) may become infected by 
ingesting the blood of malaria-stricken soldiers 


through the arrival 


sent home for treat- 
ment. 


The error of the 
alarmist just re- 
ferred to arose out 
of the mistaken 
notion that a ‘‘ mos- 
quito ” is a tropical 
insect. This is far 
indeed from being 
the truth, for no 
less than eighteen 
species of mosquito 
are indigenous to 
the British Islands: 
commonly we call 
them “gnats.” 
Painful as are the 
bites which they 
inflict, they are 
to-day harmless 
enough. But among 
this number one 
species—the Spot- 
winged Anopheles 
till a couple of 
generations ago— 
was a pest indeed. 
For it was the 
agent which spread 
“ ague ’’ among the 
dwellers of the Fen- 
lands and similar 
areas. 





But ague, which 
is another word for 
malaria, a disease 
set up by a micro- 
scopic blood-parasite, gradually died out, partly 
owing to the drainage and reclamation of the 
fens, and partly to the migration, from various 
causes, of the inhabitants of such areas to drier 
ground. As the infected people left the habitat 
of Anopheles, so they removed the source of 
infection from the carriers and _ distributors. 
Thus it is clear that all malaria-infected men 
must be jealously guarded against aH chances 
of infecting our native ague-nurse, to start the 
disease among us afresh by injecting infected 
blood into healthy people. 


A brief outline of the life-history of the mosquito 
should be within the knowledge of us all, for ‘‘ gnat- 
bites ’’ have to be endured even by town-dwellers, 
and this source of irritation might be materially 
lessened by a little knowledge of preventive 
measures. In the first place, it is “‘ the female of 
the species ’’ alone which is to be feared, for she 





THE RETURN OF AN OLD ENEMY. 





b) 
larval life the pupal stage 
| is reached. This is passed > 

~ fasting? and at the top of 








alone “ bites.’ The male has no apparatus for 
“tapping ’”’ us to obtain a meal of blood. He 
is perforce a vegetarian. The female of the 
ordinary House-gnat (Culex pipiens) lays her 
eggs in raft-like clusters in cisterns, rain-water 
butts, pools, and rain-water gutters—in fact, 
any standing water. Hence during the summer 
every possible care should be taken to see 
that these are kept covered. Anopheles prefers 
swamps and reedy pools. 


The eggs of these insects hatch out after a very 
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THE EFFORT OF THE SHIPYARDS TO COUNTERACT SUBMARINE SINKINGS: NEW FOOD-SHIP TONNACE 


IN THE MAKING ON THE CLYDE. 


On the left is a new standard ship plated; on the right a ship in frames, and in the centre an Isherwood oil-ship in frames. 
Controller, recently said: “ The output for April 1918 [111,533 tons] though not reaching the high figures for March 1918 [161,674 tons] is 60 per cent. 
higher than April 1917. . . . The April output has been achieved notwithstanding the very large increase in the merchant ships which have been repaired 


and returned to service.” —({Official Photograph.) 


brief incubation period varying with the tem- 
perature, giving rise to small, very active larve 
feeding on minute organisms found immediately 
beneath the surface-film of the water. But, though 
aquatic, they are unable to breathe the oxygen 
suspended in the water, and must therefore ob- 
tain this from the air. This they do by means 
of a special breathing organ carried on the tail, 
which therefore has to be thrust through this 
surface-film. One may take advantage of this 
fact tc destroy myriads of such larve by 
pouring sufficient kerosene oil upon the water 
to form a thin film. This forms a layer which 
the delicate breathing apparatus of the larve 
is unable to penetrate, and, in consequence, 
death from suffocation speedily takes place. 
Where oil or other preventive mixtures cannot 
be used, and where drainage is impossible, min- 
nows and other small fish should be encouraged, 
for these will destroy vast numbers. 
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the water. The breathing organs at this stage 
are placed near the head, in order that, when 
the time for the splitting of the pupa-case and 
the emergence of the perfect insect arrives, the 
exit may take place directly on to the top 
of the water, from the surface-film of which 
the maiden flight is made. 


These larve may be recognised at a glance in 
any water-butt which has been left uncovered 
during the summer months. As one peers over the 
top they will descend from the surface in writhing 

swarms, to return 


immediately for 
food and air, if 
one stands _ per- 
fectly still. 






The adults of 
the House - gnat 
(Culex) and of the 
Spot- wing gnat 
(Anopheles) are 
also easily  dis- 
tinguished—at any 
rate’ when seen 
at rest. In addi- 
tion to the spots 
on the wings, 
Anopheles carries 
the body tilted at 
an angle of about 
sixty degrees from 
the. surface on 
which it is rest- 
ing—that is to 
say, the abdomen 
is tilted upwards, 
while the hind- 
most pair of legs 
project backwards 
and downwards, 
but take no part 
in supporting the 
body. The fore- 
most pair of legs 
are very long and 
turn upwards, well 
above and in ad- 
vance of the head, 
then sharply down- 
wards and for- 
wards to grasp the point of support. Culex 
carries the abdomen pointing downwards and 
backwards, and the hindmost pair of legs high 
above the back. The foremost pair of legs 
have the first segment turned sharply upward 
behind the head, while the second segment 
passes downwards on each side. 


Lord Pirrie, the Shipping 


Bedrooms to which mosquitoes have gained 
entrance may be cleared by allowing cressyl to 
volatilise, after closing the door and windows. 
About 75 grains should be allowed for every 
35 cubic feet of space. This fumigant is perfectly 
innocuous to human beings. The bite of both 
species is extremely painful, and as a deterrent the 
face and hands may be rubbed with essential oil 
of oranges (30 grammes) and liquid vaseline (126 
grammes). Camphorated alcohol (30 grammes) 
and oil of cedar (15 grammes) may be substituted 
for liquid vaseline. W. P. Pycrarr. 
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a [TO JOIN THE 500,000 IN FRANCE: U.S. “NEW ARMY” TROOPS MARCH PAST. 


Puotocrarus By TOPICAL. 
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THE KING TALKING TO GENERAL BIDDLE OF THE U.S. ARMY ; WITH THE QUEEN 


| THE ROYAL GROUP OUTSIDE THE PALACE: THE QUEEN, WITH PRINCE ALASTAIR ; 
OF CONNAUGHT, QUEEN ALEXANDRA; AND THE KING BEHIND. i i AND PRINCE AND PRINCESS ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT (ON THE LEFT). 
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pots j i “‘SYES LEFT!’ THE. KING SALUTING AND SALUTED BY THE U.S. TROOPS: THE AMERICAN REGIMENT MARCHING PAST THE ROYAL PARTY 
128, BEFORE BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
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Bes ae LONDON'S WELCOME TO A REGIMENT OF THE UNITED STATES NEW ARMY: THE AMERICAN TROOPS MARCHING ALONG BIRDCAGE WALK, 
S. i fi BETWEEN ADMIRING CROWDS. } 
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oil London gave 2 hearty welcome to the regiment of the United States New Army, 2700 Beatrice, took up a position at the edge of the pavement. His Majesty took the salute 
strong, under Colonel Whitman and Lieut.-Col. Wagner, which marched from Waterloo and returned that of every officer. Colonel Whitman left the column as he arrived at 
Outside the Palace the King and the rest of the | the saluting-point and stood between the King and the Duke of Connaught. After the 


to Buckingham Palace on May 11. 
march-past, his Majesty complimented him and General Biddle on the splendid bearing 


aq Royal party, including the Queen, Queen Alexandra, the Duke of Connaught, Prince and 
F Princess Arthur of Connaught and their little son, Prince Alastair Arthur, and Princess of their men. Over 500,000 American troops are in France. 
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AND COUNTRY: OFFICERS ON THE ROLL OF 


Puorocrarns sy Wactrer Baxwetr, Swaiwe, Laraverre, Evpsott amp Fry, Sanowy, amp A. AND N. AUXILIARY. 
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MAJOR W. CRABBE BECK, MAJOR MORICE JULIAN MAJOR FRANCIS GRAHAM, D.S.O., MC., LIEUT. IVO CLIFTON MAJOR CYRIL H. R. 
Royal Field Artillery. Eldest ST. AUBYN, MC., Royal Field Artillery. Only son of Mr. and GASCOIGNE, SCHOLEFIELD, 
Mrs. Edward Graham, of Rendalls, Harrow Grenadier Guards. Only son R.G.A. Son of Mr. R. Schole- 


son of Mr. and Mrs. F. W. 
Beck, of Foxlow, Bromiley, 


King’s R. Rifle Corps. Son 
of late Mr. E. St. Aubyn, 


and Forston House, near Dorchester, 2nd 


of Captain Gascoigne, Sea- 


field, Rathgar. Awarded the 

























Kent. Mentioned in des- and of Mrs, St. Aubyn, of grandson of General Sir Robert Stewart, forth Highlanders, and Mrs. Order of the Crown of 
Connaught Square, W. GC.B. Gascoigne. Culford Gardens. | Belgium and Croix de Guerre. 
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LIEUT.-COL. HUGH ACLAND 
TROYTE, 

Of Huntsham Court, Bampton, 

North Devon. Killed in action 

while evacuating the civil popu- 

lation of a village under fire. 


LIEUT.COL. J. T. R. 
MITCHELL, D.S.O., 


Argyll and Sutherland High- | 
landers, and Major, Royal Scots. 
Has been officially reported as ‘ 


MAJOR AND SQUAD.-COMMR. 
CUTHBERT R, ROWDEN, 
MC., 

Worcester Regt. and RAF. 
Only son of Mr. A. Roger Rowden, 
Hillend, Eastnor, Ledbury. 
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i 
LIEUT.-COL, J. A. LIEUT.-COL. G. E. 1 \ 
MILNE, D.S.O., HOPE, 
Australian Infantry. of Luffness, Grenadier 
Was awarded the Dis- Guards. Husband of 
tinguished Service Or- Mrs. Hope, of Luffness } 
der in August 1917 Castle, Aberlady, East i ; 
for gallant service at Lothian, Scotland. Has \ / 
the Front. Has now been officially reported / 
been officially reported as having been killed | / 


~~ 

















MAJOR FRANK EARDLEY | 
COCHRAN, ; 

S. African Infantry. Youngest son i 
of the late Mr. John Cochran, one of 
Australia’s early colonists. Major 
Cochran served under General Botha. 





MAJOR WILLIAM A. CRAIES, 
Australian Infantry. Eldest son of Mr. Walter 
Hamilton Craies, Queensland, Australia, and 
nephew of Mrs. W. F. Craies, Holland Villas 
Road, Kensington, W. 
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r % 
LT. THE HON. HAROLD MAJOR HAROLD BROWN, LIEUT. VISCOUNT IPSWICH, CAPT. WALTER wW. 2mp LIEUT. BERNARD 
FOX PITT LUBBOCK, DS.O., MC. CROIX DE Coldstream Guards, and RAF. Only son FORESTIER, M.C., MATTHEW CASSIDY, V.C., 
Grenadier Guards. Son of GUERRE, of the Earl of Euston, and grandson of the Duke of Cornwall’s Light Lancs Fusiliers. Son of late 


the late Lord Avebury and 
of Lady Avebury. Killed 
in action. 


Duke cf Grafton. His son, the Hon. John 


Fitz-Roy, born in 1914, becomes second 


heir to the dukedom. 








infantry. Youngest son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodor 
Schneider, East Dulwich. 





Mr. B. Cassidy, and of Mrs. 
Cassidy. Awarded the V.C. 
for most conspicuous bravery. 
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“It’s three whole years since I’ve 
seen you, and to look at you it might 
only be yesterday! The same de- 
lightful way of doing your hair; the 
same dear old Aberdeen; the same 
box of Kenilworths . . ” 

“Yes, I haven’t forgotten how 
fond you used to be of a good 
cigarette,” 

“And Kenilworths are the very 
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(Speaker has just been welcomed home.) 


- “You haven’t changed a bit!” 


best. They’re one of the good 
things that the War has left 
untouched.” 


Kenilworth Cigareties are made of 
mellow golden Virginia leaf yielding a 
fascinating aroma. They will compare 
favourably with any Virginia Cigar- 
ettes you can obtain, no matter how 
high the price. Yet Kenslworths only 
cost 1/4 for 20, 3/3 50, 6/6 Loo. 


FOR THE FRONT.—We will post Keniiworth Cigarettes to Soldiers 
at the Front specially packed in airtight tins of 50 at 2/6 per 100, duty 
free. Postage 1/- for 200 to 306; 1/4 ub to 900. Minimum order 
200. Order through your Tobacconsst or send remittance direct to us. 


Postal Address :—4, Lord Neilson Sireet, I.tverpool. 


Kenilworth Cigarettes 


COPE BROS. & CO., LTD., 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
Manufacturers of High-class Cigarettes. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


Mr. Richard le Gallienne sets sail for among the people of Viola Meynell’s new novel, had been 
the Spanish Main. The romance of a wife with her heart untouched, and the marriage had her 
buried treasure allures him. So skilled been her husband’s tragedy. Before she rises in the use the starry simile, is one of 





“ Pieces 

of Eight.’’ 
a craftsman has all the instru- 
ments to his hand, of course, and 
with a “ yeo heave-ho ” away we 
go from the dusty manuscript of 
the pirate’s secret to the mystery 
island, the landmarks, the digging, 
the ironbound coffer, and all the 
rest of it. It is plain that Mr. Le 
Gallienne, with the literary im- 
pulse strong upon him, said one 
fine day to his pen and pad, “ Let 
us have a yarn of treasure-hunt- 
ing,” and forthwith “ Pieces of 
Eight " (Collins) came into being. 


Thete is a pleasant picture of 
Nassau in the year 1903 (the date 
is precisely given), a picture so 
vivid that we can feel the lazy air 
and hear the murmur of the tropic 
trees down the long Bay Street, 
“whose white houses, with their 
jalousied verandahs, run the whole 
length of the water-front.” And 
later, when we come to the pretty 
little island where the seekers 
hunt for “a large cabbage-wood 
stump,” Mr. Le Gallienne’s crafts- 
manship shows again its airs of 
distinction, The plot, to tell the 
truth, is much less absorbing, or 
we found it so, than these seduc- 
tive visions of the Bahamas, where 
winter is not, where seas are blue, 
and where raw grey Northern 
skies and the ugliness of utilitarian 
cities are alike unknown. It is 
these things that make our mouths 
water, far more than the pieces 
of eight, or even than the lovely 
maiden who rewards the hero (in 
the first chapter) with the treasure 
of true love. 

“Second 


“Second Marriage.’’ Marriage ” 


(Martin Secker) may be considered 
asa study of constancy—constancy 


to the true worship and devotion of love. Ismay Hunt, 
who has been married and widowed before she appears 





A RESTFUL NOTE IN A TIME OF STRESS: OLD-WORLD FURNITURE 


The days of war are not favourable to the arts of peace, and it is well for lovers of beautiful furniture that our big business 
houses are able to supply designs which belong to the years when comparative calm permitted men to make the home a 
shrine of things beautiful and useful. Even to-day, at such a house as that of Messrs. Shoolbred, in Tottenham Court Road, 
beautiful things are to be bought at moderate prices—things not so unique as the chair which prompted Dickens to say that 
its chief glory was that the Duke of Weilington had refused to sit in it, but of quaint and attractive design. The items iilustrated 
above are quite moderate in price, and the picturesque spinning-wheel, costing only £4 10s., the carved desk, £4 12s. 6d., the 
shapely buffet of oid oak, £22 10s., the wheel-back chair, £2 12s. 6d., and the table, £3 10s., all suggest an atmosphere of art 
which well repays a visit to Tottenham House, the home of good taste in which Messrs. Shoolbred offer these and many other 
specimens of furniture of periods when art and comfort went hand in hand. 





story, her sister Rose shines and scintillates, attracted 
first by one man and then another, beguiled by her 
pagan joy of life into passing entanglements that leave 
unawakened soul 


inviolate. Rose, if one may 
“the meaner beauties 
of the night,” whose _bright- 
ness dwindles when  Ismay’s 
moon-like glory is thrown upon 
the scene. 


The people of ‘‘ Second Mar 
riage” are almost inhumanly 
sincere, and that is the only 
criticism we have to offer upon 
the author’s psychology, which 
in so many ways is profoundly 
interesting and instructive. 


The book is an illumination 
of the obscurities of love—the 
beautiful obscurities that a less 
tender writer would have failed 
to interpret, but that are put 
into language here with — the 
understanding of poetic insight. 
Indeed, it is not possible to read 
it without noticing how the 
thoughts run parallel with the 
poets. Take Ismay, for example, 
waiting for Arnold on the ice of 
the fen, and her  reflection— 
“‘What was it I said to Rory 
last night? I told him that I 
never leave Arnold without feel- 
ing that it’s for always.” The 
mind runs back to “‘ The House 
of Life’”—‘‘In every kiss sealed 
fast, To feel the first kiss and 
forbode the last.” But Ismay 
was less to Arnold than his in- 
vention, the engine in the shed 
that kept him from her. 


It need not be said that the 
scene of the book, the fen 
country with its sweep of cloud- 
land overhead, is described with 
a complete harmony between the 
intention and the word - picture 
in which it is presented to 
the reader. 














the best non-conductors of heat— 
the surest means of maintaining an 
even temperature of the body what- | 
ever the degree of heat outside. 





- AERTEX ceuuur 


Defies King Sol and Boreas 


Wind may roar or the sun may pour forth its hottest rays; but 
the man or woman clad in Aertex Cellular remains comfortable 
always—cool and trim on hot days—proof against penetration when 
Boreas blows his utmost. The secret is this: To be clad in Aertex 
Cellular is equal to being clad in multitudinous cushions of air— 





ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of full range 
of AERTEX Cellular goods for Men, Women and Children 


SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE 
CELLULAR CLOTHING CO., LTD. FORE STREET, LONDON, EC.2 
A Selection from List of Depots where Aertex Cellular goods may be obtained : 








LORDON,—Oliver Bros., 417, Oxford St., W. 
Robert Scott, 8, Poultry, Cheapside, E.C. 
ABERDARE.__}. W. Morris, Kameneeenh 82, 
BARNSLEY.—Turner & Chark th, psid 
BATH.—Crook & Sons, 22, High St. 
BEDPFORD.—). & A. Beagiey & Co., 5, High St. 
BSBLPAST.— Anderson & McAuley, Ltd., Donegall Pi. 





BURY (LANCS.)—S. B. Ambier, Bolton St. 
CAMBRIDGE —A. Bodger & Co.. Sidney St. 
CARDIF?.—E. Roberts, Ltd. wo, Duke St. 


CARBLISLS.—J. Huthart & Co., Ltd., 5 & 6, Green Market. 
CHELTENHAR.— Cavendish 


Mouse Co., Ltd 
CHESTERFIELD.—H. J. Cook, High St. 
CHORLEY.—DitchfScld Mezygitt & Co., Market St. 
CORK.—j. Hill & Son, 25, Grand Parade. 
COVENTRY .— Hayward & Son, 17, Broadgate. 
CRE WSH.—j. R. Kilner, 13, Earle St. 
CROYDON.— Pickford & Newton, ma, George St. 
DARLINGTON.— Waites & Sons, King’s Head Htl Bldgs. 
DERBY.—W. N. Flint, 14. James St. 
DEVIZES.—M.Sloper&Co 
DONCASTER.—A. Gamman. 24, High St. 








DOWBR.—}. Falconer & Sons, 17, Bench St.. * 
DUBLIN.—H. E. Taaffe, 27, Up. Sackville St. 
DUNDEB.—Draffen & Jarvie, Ltd. 
BASTBOURNE.—Bobby & Co., Ld., Terminus Rd. 
BDINBURGH.—Stark Bros, 9, South Bridge. 
BTON,—F. C. Devereux, 127, High St. 

EXETER. -E. Sebiey, High St. 

FARNHAM.—H. K. Bentall, 18 & 20, Boro’. 
FOLHESTORE.— 


GRANTHAM.—T ryner Lyan, 70, High St. 
GRAYESENRD.—T. Smith, ~, New Ra 
GREENOCK.— Alex, Niven, 6, West Biackhall St. 
GRIMSBY.—). W. Garrard, 102, Cleethorpe Rd. 
HALIFAX.—RK. Hume, 12, Cornmarket. 
BANLBEY.—}. E. Carhart, 3, Piccadilly. 
BARROGATE.—W. G. Allen & Son, 6, Prospect Crest. 
BMASTINGS. —\ewis, Hyland & Co., 213, Queen's Rd. 
BUDDEKSFIELD.—W. H. Dawson, 22, New St. 
BULL.—T. Gillett, King Edward St. 

BYTSEB.-—}. C. Cole, 15, High St. 
ILFORD.—A. Shoriand, Ld, 187, High Rd. 
ILFRACOMSS.—). Pugsiey & Son, 21, High St. 
IPSWICH,—J. H. Grimwade & Son, Cornhill. 
JARROW.—H. Golder & Co., 76, Ormonde St. 
KEIGHLEY.—PF. Pearson 2s, Low St. 





KENDAL —R. W. & T. K. Thompson, 44, Finkle St. 
KING@’S LYNN.—jones & Dunn, 26, Market Place. 
KINGSTON -ON-T.—P. Harrison, 10, Thames St. 
LANCASTER.—R. Stanton, 17, Cheapside. 
LEAMINGTON .— Nevill Strange & Co., Parade. 
LEEDSG.—Hyam & Co., Ltd., 43, Briggate. 
LEEK.—}J. Sutton, 15, Stanley St. 
LBICESTER.—T. E. Snowden, 6, Gallowtree Gate. 
LBIGH.—W. Ince, 20, Market St. & 17, Kradshawgate. 
LIVERPOOL..—W atson Prickard, 16, N'th John St. 


LYMINGTON. —Eliiott & Son, High St. 
MAIDSTONS.—H. Taylor, 34, Week St. 
MANCHESTER.—G. W. Rickards, Oid Miligate. 
MANSFIELD.—). C. Bradley & Co., Church St. 
MATLOCM.—Marsdens (Drapers} Ltd. 

MELTON BOWBRAY.—W. Barnes & Co., Market PL 


MERTHYR TYDVWIL.—R. T. Jones & Co., Market Sq. 


MEXBORO’.—R. Brown, 47. High St. 
MIDDLESBORO’.—A. W. Foster, 74, Linthurpe Rd. 
MIN EHEAD.—W. Holloway, 16, Parade. 
MONTROSE.—}. Clark, 20. George St. 
MORETON-IN-MARSH.—Strong Bros. 
MORPETH.—Armstrong & Angus, 9, Bridge St. 
MANTWICH.—Stretch & Harlock. 
NEWARK-ON.TRENT.—Ernest Randall. 





NEWBURY .—H. C. Count, The Bridge. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-T.— Emerson Robson, 74, Grey St. 
NEWCASTLE (STAFFS.)—Henry White. 
NEWPORT (Mon.)—Nott Bros., Ld., 52, Commercial St. 


NEWPORT (L.W.)—G. B. Purkis & Son, St. Thomas Sq. 


NOTTINGHAS.— Dixon & Parker, Ltd., Lister Gate. 
GXPFORD.—W. FE. Fayers, 12, Queen St. 

PL YMOUTA.— Perkin Bros., 13, Bedford St. 
PORTSHOUTH.—E. C. Bentall, 102, High St. 
PRESTON.—R_ Lawson & Sons, 131, Fishergate. 
RANSBOTTON.—W. Barlow, Bridge St. 
READING.—Reed & Sons, Ltd., 99, Broad St. 
ROTHERHAM.—F. Gilling, College St. 
RUNCORN.—A. Dodd & Co., Regent St. 

ST. HELENS.— Smith's, 51. Church St. 
SALISBURY.—1arkam & Son, Canal. 
SHEERNESS.—Temple Bros.. 48, High St. 
SHBFFIELD.—Colver & Co., Ld., Market Pi. 
SOUTHAMPTON.— Batten & Sons, Above Bar. 
STOCK PORT.—W. C. Fleming, 10, Underbank. 
TORQUAY.—}. F. Rockhey, Ltd., 49, Fleet St. 
WARRINGTON.—J. E. White, 22, Sankey St. 
WEDNESBURY.—E. P. Brown & Co.. La. 
WESTON -S.-MARBE.—E. Hawkins & Co., 71, High S:. 
WIGAN.—Jackson & Smith, 42, Wallgate. 
WOLYVERBAMPTON,.—Hyam & Co., La., Dudley St. 
YORK.—Anderson & Sons, 33, Coney St. 
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THE DIFFICULTY OF OBTAINING MATERIALS, AND THE FURTHER WITHDRAWAL 
OF LABOUR, MAKE IT IMPERATIVE FOR K & J TO RESTRICT SUPPLIES OF 
THEIR SPECIALITIES TO REGULAR CUSTOMERS, GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 
‘ AND FIRMS ON WAR WORK 


POCO r ese rss ere eeeenase 
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Take your 


rganisation 
problems toK«] 


A CRITIC of Walter Bagehot wrote that he had a genius 








for seeing the obvious facts Many organisation problems 
are unsolved because facts that 
stare one in the face go unrecognised 


This is very true in connection with Filing Every- 
body in the firm, from principal to office boy, handles 
papers If the Filing system is weak this fact lies at 
the root of delay and error 

















Bad Filing permeates the whole of a business 


The solution of the trouble is perfectly simple 
and easily demonstrated By adapting to your 
business that Unit Principle, which is the 
basis of K & J Filing System, we guarantee 
to put this part of your organisation straight 











London: 22 St Andrew Street Holborn Circus E C4 


he aay ed Temple Street Manchester—7 Blackfriars Street 
poe na Church Street Newcastle—St Nicholas Square 
eeds—82 Albion Street Sheffield—28 Change Alley 
Leicester —19 and 20 Corridor Pacey Lap pap 
Charshere Swansea—3-5 Goat Street 
Belfast—Scottish Provident Build- 
ings Donegall Square 
Glasgow—166 Buchanan Street 


























Liverpool—3o Castle Street 
Head Office—Muitigraph Works 
West Bromwich 


K & J VERTICAL FILE 














GAMAGES 


A House which is renowned the World over for 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 








OFFICERS’ NAVAL UNIFORMS 


R.N., R.N.R., R.N.V.R. 
MONKEY JACKET SUIT. SUPER QUALITY. 


Jacket, Waistcoat, and Trousers. 
Sub-Lieutenant - - £5 10s. to £6 10s. 


Lieutenant- - - - - - £6 10s. to £7 
For R.N.R. Officers, 10/= extra. 


NAVAL BRITISH WARMS. 
Sub-Lieutenant, £4 15s. Lieutenant, £5 
For R.N.R. Officers, 5/= extra. 

Gold Lace on Sleeves and Shoulder Straps included in all above prices, 


Service Cap and Badge - - - 24/= and 28/= 


Kits Completed and Uniforms Made to 
Measure in 24 hours. 
Naval and Military List Post Free. 


THE .. 


““GAMAGE”’ Poncho Ground Sheet 


SERVES AS A DOUBLE OR SINGLE GROUND SHEET, 
iS ALSO CONVERTIBLE INTO A WATERPROOF 
PONCHO, OR CAN BE USED AS A SMALL TENT. 


























Very strong 
and wear- 
resisting, and 
easily carried 








in pocket or 
kit-bag. 
In oil-silk, «= 22232 AI a ene 
eyeleited at WOUNDED 
corners. 
Weight 1 Ib. OFFICERS 
oulee We are always pleased to : 
“} send a representative to any - 
25/6 : London Hospital to take : 
sig hg. la : instructions for New Kit. 

















HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.1 ||| 






































“Nervous strength tails me... 
I am tired to the marrow of my bones.” 


FLAUBERT. 


EN of genius notoriously exaggerate their 

troubles —but Flaubert’s words are only 
too true of nerve-sick men and women in every 
age and clime. 

To-day, especially, such cases grow more and more 
numerous — and the pity of it is that the suffering they cause 
could so easily be avoided! 

All that is necessary is to watch and withstand the initial 
symptoms — the excessive fatigue after normal exertion -— the 
slight impairment of sleep and digestion—the tendency to 
worry and depression—the frequent need to “pull yourself 
together,” to whip up your energy by force of will. 

These clear signs of nervous strain can be quickly over- 
come by a course of Sanatogen — not a drug or a stimulant, but 


a true food-remedy, which powerfully nourishes your whole 
system whilst restoring energy to the brain and nerve cells. 


FEED UP YOUR NERVES ON 


| SANATOGEN 


You can judge Sanatogen’s nutritive value by this one 
striking fact—two doses of it (four teaspoonfuls) yield as much 


body-building proteid as a pint of whole _milk—though of 
course it is not made from whole milk—and it costs you only 
twopence a dose—less than tea or coffee in a restaurant ! 


The Genuine Food-Tonic. 


once or twice a day. Ask your 
friends about it, watch its effects. 
You will never regret making the 
experiment. 

But be sure you get genuine 
Sanatogen — imitations and coun- 
terfeits are bound to disappoint 
you—and don’t blame your 
chemist if he has to keep you 
waiting, for there is a temporary 
Shortage just now, due to the great 
demand from military hospitals,etc. 








As for its tonic value — the 
testimony is overwhelming. ‘‘I 
am convinced it is the best tonic 
I have ever come across,’’ writes 
Captain Ronald Stewart (Mili- 
tary Hospital, Sterling )— and 
Viscountess French writes that 
she ‘‘finds Sanatogen most 


excellent! "’ 
pct St EL 








Let Sanatogen itself convince 
you. Try it for a few weeks— 
Note: Sanatogen is still sold at its original prices — from 1/9 to 9/6 per 

tin —and it will later on be re-namea Genatosan. The sole manu- 4 
: facturers are Genatosan, Lid. (British Purchasers of the Sanatogen 

b Co.), 12, Chenies St., London. W.C.1. (Chairman, L ady Mackworth). 
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LADIES’ PAGE. 


VER all social functions war has thrown its blight, 
and such “ fixtures ’ as contimue are bereft of most 
of the old-time glory. The Royal Academy Private View 
was a conspicuous illustration of the change. At the 
threshokd one missed the bank of flowers that always 
adorned either side of the wide staircase ; and within the 
rooms there was no crowd—certainly not one-third of the 
number of visitors there used invariably to be. Moreover, 
those who were present were garbed with a commonplace 
plainness and quietness that contrasted strongly with the 
show of happier days, when this was the first of the great 
society gatherings of the season, and therefore the occasion 
for the earliest display of spring fashions. This year, not 
one solitary costume was in any way strikingly original, 
handsome, or in any way remarkable. Where is there a 
person who is not suffering family and friendly and 
financial losses that make display and frivolous expense 
seem folly? As I entered, I met a Countess in a black- 
and-white pin-stripe coat-frock, and a black toque of 
Tagel straw with a jet plaque for sole trimming. In the 
hall I saw another Peeress—one of the richest women 
in England, but a bereaved mother—wearing an old- 
fashioned black satin dress made with a train to lie a few 
inches on the ground, and a hat with a plain stretched 
white satin crown and an outstanding upturned brim of 
black tulle. True it is that both these Peeresses, as well 
as many other women there, had added handsome pearl 
necklaces and fur stoles to these ultra-plain gowns, but 
those adornments were undoubtedly pre-war possessions. 
Throughout the rooms the tale was the same. It is worth 
while to say this, that the working classes may not be 
deceived and irritated by the false supposition that 
“ Society ’’ is going on as usual, indifferent to the nation’s 
losses. A Sunday paper that has a large popular circu- 
lation, for instance, stated in its woman’s column that 
the crowd was so dense you could not see the pictures, 
and the gowns were quite amazingly lovely! Obviously, 
the writer did not reflect on the possibly mischievous 
apect of such a statement. 





One of the prettiest dresses was.a quite simple navy- 
blue silk serge, having epaulettes of silver embroidery ; it 
was caught in loosely to the waist by a belt, from which 
long ends fell down behind to the end of the tunic, all 
edged with silver embroidery. The hat, of blue silk, was 
raised all round on a wreath, resting on the pretty waved 


hair, of alternate blue and old-pink flowers. 
— ore Sowers the Bee ls. dills dar dein ad © Naa 





A “CURFEW” DINNER#DRESS. 
This is made of soft-grey charmeuse. The loose boat is of the same material 


rald-green Ninon ; and 


very deep collars in a contrasting shade were seen on an emerald-green ribbon at the waist gives the’ desired touch of light 


several coat-frocks; one of putty-coloured cloth upon a 


colour to the dress. 


royal-blue satin coat actually reached the waist behind, 
and yet was hardly visible in front, where the blue satin 
opened over a lace vest decked with a long hanging row 
of pearls. As the Paris “ dress controller” has exacted 
a pledge from designers only to use four-and-a-half metres 
{about five yards) double-width wool material to make a 
gown, there is a perceptible narrowness in the skirts of 
the moment; but I observed that most of the new narrow 
under-skirts were relieved by a rather full tunic. One 
very narrow, sheath-like black satin gown at the Academy 
was thus draped with a tabard tunic of Venetian red 
brocade, edged narrowly with faded-looking gold passe- 
menterie round the cut-down neck, and also up the sides 
where it fell open beneath the arms, and carried round the 
bottom of the tunic. In three cases, an artistic draped 
tunic had been cleverly arranged over a tight and plain skirt 
with an old Indian cashmere shawl. As I had previously 
been told at a leading West End house that not only 
Cashmere shawls, but good and genuine old Paisley repro- 
ductions of the Indian designs, are to be got out and. thus 
utilised, and as I actually saw those three worn at the 
Private View, some of my readers may like to have and 
act upon the hint. One of these Indian-shawl coats had 
a sailor collar of moleskin; another was a tunic drawn 
loosely and with an informal artistic effect into a yoke of 
old ivory-tinted Venetian point-lace ; while the third was 
“‘ wangled ’’ with some strips of black satin, embroidered 
with tiny gold beads sparingly used. Beads, by the way, 
are having a great innings, both in the form of embroideries 
and as long chain necklaces. One black georgette frock 
trimmed with chalk-white beads in some profusion was 


noticeable. 


There are a great many pictures by women on the 
walls, but nothing particularly striking. Many portraits of 
ladies are to be seen, and it is clear that the present style 
of dress is very artistic, and, perhaps, more paintable 
than women’s costume has ever been since the days of 
Reynolds and Romney. But the new ideal of ‘‘ woman ”’ 
is represented too. There are quite a number of canvases 
depicting her at her novel war-time occupations in factory 
and field. In the big gallery alone there are three pictures 
of farm-women. Mr. Stanhope Forbes, R.A., has chosen 
them for his field scene called ‘‘ At Noon-Day’’; then 
there is a capital picture of a plough-girl turning her great 
team, by Mr. Rowland Wheelwright, called simply “ 1917.”’ ; 
and Miss Dorothy Adamson’s “‘ The Green Armlet”’ is on 
the same subject. Quite another point of view is that 
touched in Mr. David Jagger’s fine portrait of ‘‘ Miss Iris 
Van Raalte,” in a blue velvet cap and blue velvet and 
biscuit canvas striped cloak, who is painted with a half- 
smoked cigarette between her fingers. FILOMENA. 














DD” va 
Ze INEXPENSIVE 
A AX CREPE- DE -CHINE 
FROCKS. 


UR own exclusive design, 
made in our own workrooms 
from thoroughly reliable materials. 





AFTERNOON GOWN, in good 
quality Crépe-de-Chine, dainty 
bodice cut on simple lines finished 
with novelty silk ribbon in con- 
trasting colourings and sash of 
self materia! with fringe. Plain, 
well-cut, straicht-hanging tunic 
skirt. In navy, black, and a few 
good colours. 


Price 


£5 18 6 

















MARSHALL& 
SNELGROVE 


VERE-STREET-AND- OXFORD STREET 
=} _ LONDON W | = 














NOTE—This Establishment is closed 
on Saturdays. 

















“_____only yourself to blame for 


wet-feet colds.” 


Your own fault; too, if your boot bills are big. 
Your own fault for wearing ordinary leather soles 
instead of securing’ DRI-PED’S protection and 


DOUBLE WEAR, 


Dri-ped, The Super-Leather for Soles, is absolutely water- 
proof, and the more leather prices advance, the more 


Dri-ped’s DOUBLE WEAR saves you. 


War needs restrict Dri-ped supplies for civilian wear, though a limited quantity 
IS available. Military and Naval Officers can always obtain Dri-ped from repairers 


possessing Government permits. 


DR 1-PED ; 


See this trade mark in 
purple every few inches 
oneach sole. Without it 
the leather is a substitute. 
Write for free booklet. 
Inquiries to Dri-ped Advt. 
Dept., County Buildings, 
Cannon Street, Manchester. 


Sole Manufacturers : 


+ WM. WALKER & SONS, Ltd., 


Bolton, Lancs. 





@ Birr 
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TO 
H.M. THE KING 


SCRUBB’S« AMMONIA 


INVALUABLE FOR TOILET AND 
e = DOMESTIC PURPOSES «= « 


Price 1/4 per Bottle. Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 


The public are cautioned against the many injurious 

imitations of “Scrubb’s Ammonia” that are being 

offered, and attention is drawn to the signature of 

Scrubb & Co. on each bottie, without which none 
is genuine. 


SCRUBB & CO., LTD., CUILDFORD STREET, LONDON, S.E. 




























SPLENDID STOCKS OF 


CRICKET TENNIS FOOTBALL 
HOCKEY POLO CROQUET 


And all Classes of In and Out-of-Door Amusements for 
the Troops at Home and Abroad. 


Sole West End Depot for the Famous “TATE” Tennis Racket. 





ALL LEADING MAKES IN STOCK. 
SPECIAL QUOTATIONS FOR REGIMENTAL ENQUIRIES. 


> ] LILLYWHITE FROWDS 
(HAYMARKET) LTD. 


| SPORTS GOODS MANUFACTURERS, 
| 62, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.I, 
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Fine Cutlery & ly 
Electroplate |{j} 


The real and final test of Cutlery comes in Service, 

and by this test no less than by all others 

Harrods Cutlery demonstrates its absolute supremacy. 
Illustrated (P.S 

CANTEEN OF CUTLERY. 84 Pieces. 

Harrods ‘‘A” quality Electroplate and Sheffield 

cutlery with best imitation ivory handles = £14 10 0 


If with 99 Pieces, £17 2 6 


FORKS OR SPOONS 








doz. 6/9 
KNIVE 


as e Canteen 


i trate rl 

senate PF oe he 13/9 
Cheese’ Knives 

half desta 12/3 

@x Carvers per pair 9/6 











A Great Variety 
suitable for Gifts 
or Prizes in 
the great Silver 
and Cutlery Salon 


(Ground Floor), 


LONDON SW 1 


Woodman Burbidge 
Managing Director 


HARRODS Ltd 































Watchmakers. Established 1851. ALARM 





Same: WATCH 

"4 é Sterling Silver 

9, 2) The Alarm ( ‘ALARM’ Watch 
< will arouse \ white dial, 

Fine Sapphire and the £6 5 0 

Diamond King, Heaviest With Oxy lised 

£4 15 0 Sleeper. Se nite tal 

A fine Assortment of Rings £550 


& Jewellery always in stock. 


SE 


With black 





Se, 
Fine Double Cluster 
Diamond Ring, 
£10 10 0 


MEDICAL WRIST 
WATC 










Luminous Screw in Dust and 














NT 
ABSOLUTELY 
UNBREAKABLE.| 


SCREW IN $4 4 EVERY WATCH j: 
SILVER CASE WARRANTED. |: 
With Hinged Case, £3 3 O 
Please write for Special List of 
Accessories for the Front. 








Sn aea 
_— 


Luminous Alarm Watch. Perfect 

Timekeeper. 
The back of the case is arranged for 
standing on table in slanting posi 
tion. Every Watch Guaranteed 











LTO < / 
z EST? 185! GJ Wwwaluable 
S.SMITH & SON ests GJ)" § SMITH & SON,,472.> 
WATCH MAKERS TO THE ADMIRALTY. _ | <+)) , & Hospital a 
G,GRAND HOTEL BLDS&S seconds. Direc we Work 6. GRAND HOTEL BLOGS, 
TRAFALGAR SQ.W.C. se TRAFALGAR SQ.. W.C., 
& 68, PICCADILLY. W. Sterling Silver, FA WAN & 68. PICCADILLY. W. 








RATION HINTS—2. 


When meat is scarce, 
TINNED HERRINGS, 
SARDINES or other pre- 
served fish with Lea & 
PeRRINS’ Sauce, offer 
an appetising meal. 














Crépe-de-Chine 
BOUDOTR 
WR AP 


Particularly attractive and be- 
coming, made in a good quality 
Crépe-de-Chine, trimmed with 
self material plaiting and girdle 
of same. 





SPECIAL PRICE. 
98/6 


Catalogue Post Free. 


THE RAVAGES OF MOTH. 


Store your Furs in our’ Freezing 

Chambers. Particulars of our new 

Combined Fur Storage and Insurance 

ayainst all and every risk sent Post | 
| l*'ree on application. 


Debenham 
& Freebody 


COPBENIAMS LIMITED) 





Wigmore Street. 


(Cevendish Squere) London W. 1. 





Femous for over e Century 
for Taste, for Quality, for Value 























review of the results of the U-boat piracy campaign against 


LITERATURE continues the author, ‘‘ than the success in ship design, 
, ’ Yet a third chapter to food-ships, transports, and merchant-vessels well up to 


construction, and organisation.’ 











The Master-Men Mr. Archibald Hurd’s name on the which our readers’ attention should be drawn is that date. ‘“ The record,’’ as he puts it in brief, “ must be dis- 
at Sea. covers of a book about the Navy entitled ‘‘ The Menace of the Submarine,’”’ Among other couraging to the Germans and encouraging to us.” 
may always be taken as a 

guarantee of something interesting for the The War: Mr. Philip Gibbs is a real- 
reader, and instructive as well He hits the A Chrénicle ist, as any chronicler of 
mark again this time with his just - published af texolen. history - making incidents ee. 
sea-service volume, ‘‘ The British Fleet in the should be, but he very Poona 
Great War” (Constable The volume is one properly refrains from making his book, ‘‘ From 
brimful, if the word may pass, of what every- 3apaume to Passchendaele ’’ (Heinemann), an é 
body just now wants to know about the tasks unqualified record of suffering and destruction. 
of the Fleet; and that is a big score for the Heroism rather than horror is the note of his j 
writer It deals with matters which very work. He recognises that he is one of a body | 
closely concern us all; and, incidentally, it of men who are to be “ witnesses to give evid- 
ence at the bar of history,’’ and cannot minimise 





certainly should prove helpful in giving a 
the murky air of misery and violence; but he 


straight answer to some of those irritating 
mitigates it by touches of tenderness, of selfless 


querists, whom one comes across from time 
to time, who ask complainingly, ‘‘ What is thought for others, of heroism, of human kind- | 
the Navy doing ?’’ No reader of Mr. Hurd’s ness, and even of humour. His eyes are not u 


blind, nor his sympathy irresponsive to the 
tragedy of it all; but he never loses sight of 
the heroic truth—-‘‘ Dulce et decorum est pro 


new book should hesitate about, or be at a 


loss for, an answer. 


. r | v ; > ; 
[he introductory chapter tells succinctly patria mori.” 


and cle 
often retold—of the fateful decision and bold 
troke taken by the First Sea Lord in that 
historic week of August 1914, just before the 
enemy had made his first openly hostile move, 


irly the story—which can never be too 
The fine courage of our men and of our 


Allies relieves the terror of a war without 
precedent—a war in which science has been at 
once more destructive, more repulsive, and more 
beneficent in its work of healing than in any 
previous war the world has known. The men 
with whom he talked were splendid, heroes all, 
who answered his questioning with ‘a stark 
simplicity of truth, with often a queer glint 
of humour— grim enough, God knows— but 


by which “this country gained the initiative 
at sea. What did that mean?” continues 
Mr. Hurd. “It meant that the British Fleet 
took the offensive against the enemy, and it 
has been on the offensive ever since.’’ Two 





chapters in the book stand out as of pre- 





eminent value and pertinent interest to every humour still.” 
body. ‘‘ The Testing of the New Navy” is 


one, and “ Invasion a Sea Heresy ”’ the other. 





There had to be in this book, if it were to 
convey a true impression, much talk of “ ravaged 
plains, And burning towns and ruined swains, 
And mangied limbs and dying groans,” but the 
final effect is one of immeasurable pride in the 
unflinching heroism of men fighting to save their 
country and half the world from tyranny, the 


Jutland Battle was the crucial test, the 
author maintains and proves. He lays stre:s 
in particular on Admiral Beatty’s battle-cruiser 
tactics and heroically daring part in the battle. 
‘In this way the New Navy was. tested—the 








Navy manned by men of our own generation. AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY: JAMES BUCHANAN, ESQ., J.P.— men of nearly a hundred regiments who figure 
This vast machine, differing in every BY J. J. SHANNON, R.A. in the author’s Roll of Honour: this story of 
detail from the Navy of the past, was submitted The portrait is a presentation to Mr. Buchanan from the directors of the various companies the war as it raged from Bapaume to Passchen- 


with which he is associated. ¥ f : : 
: 5 daele. Mr. Gibbs can paint his war - pictures 


to its trial ayainst a force of superior strength. 
with vigour, as is proved on every page ; but 


The Battle of Jutland raised the prestige of 
the British Navy to the high level which it attained matters, Mr. Hurd notes that “after three-and-a-half he has also the virtue of restraint when things literally 
during the Napoleonic war. The triumph of the years of war German submarines have sunk no unit of the too terrible for words lie behind the veil which, with 
personnel of the British Fleet was more conspicuous,” battle-squadrons of the Grand Fleet.” He brings his equal judgment and humanity, he does not lift. 


The Copyright of this Picture is strictly Reserved, 





oe 


UAUUNAQUDTOOEEOOOOOTOOOGOAOUCEOOOOOOO AYEGAOOOOOEOOOOUOSGOOOOUOOOOUOGGGOOOOUOOAGGOOGOOOOOOGOOOOOOUOGOGEOOOUOOOOOOOOOUOOOGASCOCOOAOOOOOOOOUUESOOOUUUOOOOOQOOQUUUOOONOGOOOOOOUOUOOOOGQOQOUUOOOOOOOCGOOUOOOOOOOOOGUOOGOOOOOUOOOOOOGOOOOUOUOOGH | 


Control Prices and a Moral 


NCE upon a time a man named Sheraton made very beautiful chairs—so beautiful that people who had wealth and fine 
taste built fine houses and decorated lovely rooms so that the Sheraton chairs could be seen to advantage in them. 


\ HEN King Demos came to reign he said : “ It is not right that any of my subjects, just because of their being wealthy, should have finer chairs to | 
/Y sit on than my poorer subjects.” So he ordained that it was unlawful for any chairs to be sold for more than three guilders for each chair. 
Sheraton was then paying more than three guilders for the labour on one leg of one of his beautiful chairs. So he died of a broken heart, and all the 
Sheraton chairs had to be sold for three guilders each, and the merchants who had stocks were ruined. Many poor people bought these chairs 
but they did not think them strong enough. 


\ ANY years after King Demos died, and the law concerning the price of chairs had lapsed or was forgotten. Connoisseurs went about 








| 
¢ 
, 
| 
4 
: 
a 


the country and bought all the Sheraton chairs and put them back again into their place of honour, paying, sometimes, ten times the price 


that Sheraton sold them at. 
Moral: 


Do not conclude that the “ control” prige of an article denotes 
its actual value. 
Get Haig & Haig Whisky if you can. It is the ‘‘ Sheraton ” quality 























&mM_ In virtue of my § My famous contents are ex- : 

onl a superb contents Ye rF es ; 
y gg pes porte In one quality only. a ; | 
em bottle commodity } {Nothing else quite so good (jum : f 
| 





Haig & Haig Five Stars 
Scots Whisky 


Head Office : 57 Southwark Street London S-E.1 (age \ 





—— 
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: \. | ant vey, ARTISTIC URNISHINGS ae 
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2. | Vs . M4 boas | CURTAINS COVERS CARPETS 
dy / ; j THE Resi 66 ” in f pg” poy THE “PEACOCK AND 
ac ; ¢ i “DUCHESSE”’ CURTAIN. 7 paeee ' g nth af WATERFALL” CURTAIN. 
— ioe i ‘ ‘ f Tt ~ UNFADABLE FABRICS 
a el ge : - Suitable for Curtains and Covers. ri] 
a i ; ow + : ; 5 “*SUN-VEIN” COTTON, 31 in. wide, from 1/44 per yd. 
d- | - a é ee 3 . : “*SUN-BRAE”’ TWILL, 50 in. wide, from 3/6 per yd Pye ali year tey/ 
ot ‘ a ” he ¢ ‘ §. : = ‘ “‘SUN-WEAVE ” COTTON, 50 in. wide, from 3/11 per yd, “Bis 
: ee : : 2 ; : ; ; se <2 **SUN-CREAL” REP, 3/11 per yd., 50 in. wide. 
he Z : 2 : g y “ SUN-SHEEN ** CASEMENT CLOTH, 4/3 per yd., 50 in. 
' ' F 4 3 é Yk % F wide. 
fe : ; ae7 *SUN-DOVLE ” TAFFETA, from 5/9 per yd., 50 in. wide, 
ro : ’ * . ; ’ ““SUN-BRIGHT”’ SATIN, from 5/6 per yd., 50 in. wide 
Every Length Guaranteed. 
THE ‘‘DUCHESSE”’’ CURTAIN. 

_ oll io nes > » 3 on , She : ceil Appliqué of Chrysanthemums on Bolton Sheeting 

2 : o wi a is : ~ ls i oe 33 yds. long, 48/- per pair. 
ut ° “es 6 : bn GI ott | j THE ‘PEACOCK AND WATERFALL" CURTAIN. 
at "1 a, : “ Handsome Curtain of Satin Cloth, with appliqué in 
; j 4 ‘ ‘Sas + A delightful colourings, 33 yds. long, £6 Gs. per pair. 
& A : we ‘ ; the wih THE “GRANVILLE” SETTEE. 
a ‘4 — : . vo ape Particularly comfortable. Thoroughly well uphol 
os j ‘ . : i! . stered. Covered in material at 5/- per yard 
r ae i — —~ ry} ™ 3 £14 16s. Gd. 
* | 2 =”) ADA 0KO . y GRreTONNES. AL: i oF FY Casements. 


CRETONNES, 31 in, <n sey Fe RO CASEMENT 
wide, from 1/12 << ¥ y TTON, 31 in 
to 3/6 per yd. ar ot * = = wide, + yd 


a | many nutritious DISHES |. ee as A: | \ ea albr 
‘ | CAN BE PREPARED WITH [| ‘J pe | En ae ee ee matva overs 


50 in. wide, 1/94 


c Ff] POTATOES, ONIONS AND |, 2B: i . erry Seite Mires tied La 
\] th ast ; % ; CINGALEE CLOTH, 


: OTHER VEGETABLES AND ay , | a iz ee sit per a3 


PATTERNS rent FREE. in. wide. 
a7 @ —)s' ° ie Sa rat oom PPR _ Li Ty PA _M, ,* 


€ 
A * p 
e : “7 . = ii : 3 o 
it ' i A handbill containing recipes for OXO and , pe o ( F aenny 0 ge 


y | ; vegetable dishes, etc., will be sent free on ae " , : eS be ee : H IGt H STRE ET. ra.’ PHAM, S. W. 4. 


receipt of a postcard addressed to— 


h OXO Limited, Thames House, London, E.C.4. i : ce ae i : “ an, — ip SEP Ge ; ae 


























i Hereford—The English Rheims |(gjy DAYS ADRIFT IN THE NORTH SEA! 


Supreme test of the concentrated food value of 


The House of Bulmer, famous the % 
world over for Ciders of quality, la R i 




































m. has now produced that delicious 

- | “ POMAGNE,” that has brought new M ALTED MILK T ABLETS 

air. delight to Champagne and Cider 

the drinkers. There will be found in To Howtear Sie,"As a member ofthe Koval Naval nil intent yu to know that I recently 

ri Bulmer’s Sparkling “‘POMAGNE” wrt ce ior easton A waters OO Be rina 
all the exhilarating and health-giving companion and myself had oe + form of nourish haat nateined inane of 

ue ee properties which attract the Cham- ave nel detly therefore, that we abso e mt rons taratpeeae Rating Fin on 

<e f coven (/ pagne Wines of Rheims, their manu- Ldacpeirn pre. dig much nutriment. You are at liberty to Tmt coke 


: : 4 : SEND THEM TO YOUR NAVAL AND MILITARY FRIENDS. 
facture In each case being identical. See that the name LHorlick’s appears on every Container. 




































; 
i Of all Chemists and Stores, or we will forward one of these tins post free to any address on receipt of 1/6. 
j Give full name and address, or name of ship, also give your own name and address when sending remittance to 
| oe, a HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUGH, BUCKS, ENGLAND. 
SIR FAMES ORLICK, Bart., President. 
be forwarded on application to 
oes ‘ H. P. BULMER & COo., 
e . Se 
3 _ HEREFORD. 
ny . 
$ ] 
4 3 don and Expor 2 d & C Ltd 
mse tcencscee eee |G, Brandauer & Co.’s Ltd. 
: & Co, Ltd., London Bridge, S.E. 1, 
SF CIRCULAR POINTED 
© 
° 
° 
e 
++ { 
| PENS 
r) 
; Juper-Champ pagne epee 
-ens neither scratch 
es / ] Vax. SEVEN PRIZE nor spurt. They glide over 
| LOS a Cc ALS the roughest paper with the 
MED ease of a soft lead pencil. Assorted 
| Sample Boxes, 6d., to be obtained 
| from all Stationers. If out of stock, send 
8d. in stamps direct to the Works, BIRMINGHAM. 
Attention is also drawn to their Patent Anti-Blotting Series, 
1 ; London Warehouse : 124, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 
: 
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absorbingly interesting that I really do not feel called upon 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR one because, as I have remarked, the motor vehicle 
g to it. As a matter of fact, i 


is already taxed far more heavily than any other to apologise for referring it is 

It seems reasonably certains that the form of locomotion, and it is a little difficult to sec more than the storw of the engine—1t is in effect a running 

Cars and the : | 

L T motor-car is to be still further sub- how it could stand any more without serious pre- commentary on the war, and the operations in all the 

uxury Tax. ‘ } 

y jected to taxation, in the shape of judice to the trade and the movement generally. We theatres thereof in which Sunbeam-engined cars and air- | 

the “Juxury’’ impost of 162-3 per cent unle the have the motor-car tax to begin with, which is already craft have taken part. The genesis of the aero-engine was j 
members of the Committee appointed to consider the a serious burden on the mass of car-owners; and beyond in the success of the Sunbeam racing-cars. The six- 
question can be persuaded that the car already tears that there is the petrol tax to be paid, and this alone cylinder racer, which even now holds certain world’s 
somewhat more than its fair proportion of the national amounts, I should say, to something like °75 pence per records up to and including fourteen hours, was the 
burden. While one is perforce c mpelled to acknowledge mile run as an average, Certainly, if there is any “‘ luxury sad beginning of things, and its performance on road and 


track led Mr. Coatalen to 


that the money to pay for the 
take up the investigation of 





war must be obtained from 





somewhere, and, further, to aero-engine problems; and 
one of the first results was 
the twelve-cylinder motor { 


which, installed in a car and 


agree that the private-service 
car is in many cases a luxury 
within the literal meaning of 
cise eovignlied ea ores driven by Chassaigne, covered L 
argued and I think with 
considerable force—that any 


107°9 miles in the hour at 
Brooklands. I think this en- 


extra impost levied on motor- gine developed about 220 h.p. 


ing is to be justly described as 
So great has been the 


progress of design in the 
interval that the Sunbeam 


works are now getting out 


unfair. The intentions of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in embodying the Luxury 
Tax in his new Budget are, 





first, to limit as far as possible a motor to develop some 


— 


the trade in non-essentials ; 750 hp. on a weight of 
and, second, to raise money 1400 lb. complete—and this, 

be it said, is a water-cooled 
engine. Whether Mr. Coatalen 


Taking the case of the 
will ever succeed in getting 


car, it does not matter what 
shape taxation may take so 
far as concerns the limitation 





his weights down to the ideal 
of 1 Ib. weight per h.p. de- ° i 
of trade, inasmuch as there veloped remains to be seen ; 
is really no trade being done but he is evidently well on 

the way to the achievement. 
It may be as well to remark 
in this connection that, while 





in new Cars. The import 








ation of foreign cars is pro- 
hibited, and they are there- 
fore unobtainable for money. ance dn take. 4 saattin tik @ An endilie bhaote wot 
All the motor-manufacturing 














the lessons that have been 


learnt in the process of de- 
© very pretty part of Ashcown Forest, in Sussex— one of those English ! : 4 


Our photograph shows an admirable six-cylincer Nepier car in 2 ; 
veloping the aero-motor will 








concerns in the British Isles beauty spots which lovers cf charming scenery will once more visit when peace is declared, 
‘ are fully employed on Govern- undoubtedly have their effect 
i ment work, and are- thus not turning out cars for sale to which should escape the new tax it would seem to be on the post-war car-engine, the former can never 
a the motoring public. So that the first object of the new the car. take its place in the car. The fining down of weight, 
4 taxation fails because there is no trade to limit. When “ Britain’s Winged The Sunbeem Motor-Car Company essential in the aeroplane, is not at all necessary in the 
i we come to the second phase—that of revenue - pro Messengers have sent me a reprint of an article case of the road vehicle; and there is, moreover, the 
4 ducing—the same conditions govern the matter. There of Death.”’ irom the World s Work bearing this question of cost to be taken into account. That of the c 
are no sales—therefore there can be no_ revenue, title. It is really the story of the former works out at from six to ten times in excess of 
But, supposing the conditions to, be different and development of the Sunbeam-Coatalen aero-engine, and that of an engine of equal h.p. rating for the road vehicle. 
cars to be purchasable, the tax would be an unfair is thus hardly within my province to review, but it is so Further, the conditions of use are so entirely different that = 


(Continued overleaf. 
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Physiological Laxative. 


The only agent that effects the functional “re-education” of the Intestine. 







the advice to 
retain her 
beauty,youth, 
and fresh 
complexion, 
but the majority 
will merely shrug 
their shoulders 
and protest that, much as 
they would like to be 
endowed with eternal youth, nothing can 
prevent the ravages of time. 5 
Whi is it that so many women look old before 48% 
their time ? The trouble is not due to superficial K 


il won Se Yaave Renews Youth 






Recommended by Pro- 
fessor LANCEREAUX, 
late President of the 
Academy of Medicine, 
Paris, in his “ Treatise 
on Gout.’’ 





Constipation Cleanses the Intestine, 
Ent Prevents Appendicitis & Enteritis 
nteritis JUBOL Relieves Hzemorrhoids, 















Haemorrhoids Prevents Obesity, 
Preserves the harmonious curves 
(of the figure. 
















Medical : t d ~ 
—_—_— causes only, for grey hair, flaccid tissues, increasing f he) 
Reports: Stoutness, discolouration of the skin, blemishes, {| Zé 






wrinkles, etc., etc., are ali caused through poisoning 
of the blood, especially with uric acid, which is the 
cause of premature old age and arterio-sclerosis, the 
Numerous symptoms of which commence to appear, 
viz. : shortness of breath, drowsiness after meals, headache, giddiness, loss of 





Académie des Sciences 
Paris, June 28, 1909) 


aris, 


























memory, impaired eyesight, palpitation, etc. AN ' 
Even as carly as at 30 years the symptoms of arterio-sclerosis (hardening Sh } i 

of the arteries) sometimes occur. The necessary measures should immediately oN f 

be taken in order to dissolve and eliminate the uric acid, otherwise continual , 4 

ill-health ensues, degenerating into chronic disease, premature old age, and ie 

untimely death. f \\} 
Science, however, which has discovered the origin of arterio- : } 

Sclerosis, has also found the remedy: URODONAL, which Fo aati Lae td 

dissolves uric acid as easily as hot water dissolves sugar. s+ gers. tN 

It has been said that people need not die before they wish; they f . | bi, 

need not grow old either.unless they wish it, for URODONAL is ¢ ; im ~ ; 2) 


at their disposal for destroying the cause of premature old age, 
so that if care is taken to eliminate the uric acid as fast 
as it is formed, by the regular use of URODONAL, instead f 
of the arteries being brittle and hard, they will remain soft 
and pliable as india-rubber, and perfect health will be 
the result. 

After a course of URODONAL the skin takes on a rosy 
hue and becomes supple, smooth, and firm; the flesh is 
flexible and firm; the pulse is strong and active; rich 
blood conveys heat and energy throughout the body, thereby 
stimulating the healthy functioning of the different organs. 
URODONAL imparts renewed youth and vitality to 
the whole system. 

DR. RENE CHANDERYS, Paris Medical Faculty, 


.... 
xd 


lO 8 esate lib 





“There is no doubt about it, my dear 
friend. Your attack of Enteritis (Inflam- 
mation of the Bowels) is the inevitable 
result of taking too many purgatives, which 
are a positive ‘ social danger.’ But with JUBOL there is no risk of this kind, and in a very short time JUBOL will 
effect a real ‘re-education’ of your intestine, which is now suffering from the ill-:ffects of purgatives.” 


ee meat 


URODONAL, prices 5s. and 12s. Prepared at Chatelain’s 
Laboratories, Paris. Can be obtained from all chemists and drug 
stores, or direct, post free, from the British and Colonial Agents, 
HEPPELLS, Pharmacists and Foreign Chemists, 164, Piccadilly, London, W.1, from whom can also be had, 
post free, the full explanatory booklets, “‘ Scisntific Remedies,’’ and “ Treatise on Diet.”’ 







i 
7 





FRERES, 63, Rue Notre ustvalia and New Zealand : BASIL KING,Malcolm 


Agents in Canada ROUGIER 
: Malcolm Lanz, Sydney (Box G.P.O. 2259) 


G 
Dame Est, Montreal, Canada. 






Price s/- per box (complete course of six boxes, 20/6). Prepared at Chatelain’s Laboratories, 
Can be obtained from all Chemists and Drug Stores, or direct, post free, from the British and 
Piccadilly, London, W.1, from whom 


UROL. 
aris, ; ; 
Colonial Agents, HEPPELL’S, Pharmacists and F reign rf hemists, 164, 
ean also be had, post free, the full explanatory booklets, ** Scientific Remedies, 


Agent in U.S.A.: GEO. WALLAU, 2, 4, 6, Cliff Street, | Sub-Avents for India, Rurma and Ceylon; G. ATHERTON 
4. & Co., 8 Clive Street, Calcutta, 






and “ Treatise on Diet. ew Ford, U.S 
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The | 
Petrol- ll 


Petrol Economy with the 


CLAUDEL 


HOBSON 
CARBURETTER 


PROVED! 


Read this extract from the “ Commercial 
Motor,” 8th March: 

“* Very many American convoys were 
consuming an average of 52 litres per 
100 kilom., while the French lorries 
averaged from 30 to 32 litres. It 
was therefore decided to scrap the 
American carburetter in favour of 
one of French make. AFTER 
A PUBLIC COMPETITION, 
CILAUDEL-HOBSON SECURED 
THE CONTRACT,” 
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Actual test against canvas-lined Foal 


tyres proved Palmers give ten per cent. more 
mileage per gallon. And Palmer Cord Tyres 
last longer. 





Write for New 
Spring & Summer 


Write now for the ( j 
alatogue of Line= 


Booklet ‘ Palmer's, 
Petrol and Power,” 
which gives fully 
detailed proof of the 
TEN PERCENT. 
PETROL SAV- 
ING. 


Made in all sizes, 
with the original 
three-ribbed 
rubber and the 
steel-studded 
treads, 




















THE PALMER TYRE LTD.. 119-123, Shaftesbury Areas. London, W.C. 2 


Te e 1214 Gerrard lines) Teleyram “ Tyricord, Westcent, Londo 


Branch | Se a, 


GOW 


Depots : | 1. ANCHES 


SUPPLIED TO ADMIRALTY & WAR OFFICE 


H. M. HOBSON, LIMITED, 


29, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W. 1 


bers, COVENTRY t. Mary Street 
¢ _ 


ED 4, New Brigyate 
NOTTINGHAM ; Greyfriar Gate 

















SERIOUS SHORTAGE OF MOTOR DRIVERS 


URGENT NATIONAL “IMPORTANCE. 


500 LADIES WANTED 


17 to 45, 
To Leary od THE SuHor ris" Pos SSIRLE TIME 


j 


Chaiec 


Lingerie 


may be seen 1n a_ profusion 
of beautiful designs at the 
Linen Hall. We = illustrate— 
131.—Camisole in good qua ity pink Crépe- 
de-Chine, trimmed imitation filet lace edging 
and embroider d sp ts, elastic at waist 
vith basque edged lace, finished ribbor 
8/:1. Chemise to match, 18/11, Knickers, 
sketch, 18/11. a £2 ‘ 4 . 6 


of three garment 





How little salt one des 
use at table: itis worth 
while getting the best — 


Cerebos |i 


SALT 


« rd for u 
THE BRITISH ‘SCHOOL OF MOTORING, LTD., 


Coventry House. goventry. voit + Plocadilly, Ww. 
> 7 (Opy Pp site fw 


Rowands 
Odonto 
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x Nightdress can be bad to match, 37/6 
» The Best Tooth Powder, as it contains ‘Robinson 
no acid or gritty substances. | 


WHITENS 
THE TEETH 


Prevents and arrests decay; 2s. 9d. per 
box. Only a powder can clean or 
polish ivory. Of Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND’S, 67, Hatton Garden, London 





NJeaver:: 


THE LINEN HALL 
REGENT STREET W. 1. 
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Ques 


Cour nued. 
the qualities of the aero-engine would be quite wasted in QUAKER SAINTS. mystification, Happily, Lois asked questions, to which 
road-vehicle propulsion, even if the question of relative we owe this book. Lois’s question is answered in a strictly 


nter into the calculation. 


co 


\ QUAINTLY unusual: volume, L. V. Hodgkin’s “A orthodox way by one of her own faith. The saints of these 
L Book of Quaker Saints” (Foulis), will be wel- stories have no place in the Church Calendar. Needless 
comed by many readers, not of the Society of Friends to say, the place of honour falls to George Fox. The 
The book should find its account, for it possesses episodes, although somewhat dramatised and permitted 

: all strictly founded on authentic 
research and intimate 


Collec alone 


Patrioti : 
To riotic Bag ee 


mittee 
Car-Owners. 


tion for our wounded soldiers will be that make for permanence. Intended first some novelist’s licence, are 


loan of cars to assist on the Flag all for children of the Society of Friends, it will win records, supplemented by modern 
with local colour. The author shows an 


inst. Will those who are willing | *#V0Ur among children of other persuasions. Their elders, acquaintance 


for so deserving an object, even in too, can find much in if of pleasure and attraction. excellent historical sense and a true fecling for the England 
There it which even instructed Quaker of the early days of Quakerism. It is wonderful upon 


almost unobtainable petrol, communicate are .things in 
iniser, 4, Rupert Street W. 2_W.W. children cannot be expected to fathom at once, although how very slight a hint the writer often contrives a delight- 


every obvious difficulty is carefully explained. But the ful picture, notably that of the Judge’s daughters. 
a divinity of these sketches, half-h story, half story-book, Authorities are conscientiously quoted, yet not in such a 

That, however, does way as to destroy the illusion. The incident of George 
Fox and the wife and daughters of Justice Fell, whom the 
” is expanded into 


very often touches the profound 
; not spoil their charm as stories. Unless >] 
pub: c are requeste d to exercise the greatest economy, I . ! the introdu “on 5 
; : is fiction, and one hardly supposes that any Friend would Quaker was said to have ‘‘ bewitched, 
particularly in the matter of stationery. Much of the , Z cp ; : 
: ¢ stray from truth, the book was written to help a little girl, a really exquisite picture of seventeenth-century home lite 
notepaper now in use is extravagant in size and quality. : : ne - s : "Gig ; 
Lois, who was terribly puzzled to understand what a saint in England. It is written with a good conscience, for its 
Witl t thrift x t} ] might be. She had been on a visit to relatives not of her embroideries achieve essential, if not baldly, literal truth. 
ith a view to encourage thri among 1eir employees , ie . . 
. pw) , own family’s way of thinking ; and she had been taken to The same applies to the whole of a very remarkable book. 


Owing to the great and growing shortage of paper, the 





: 3 tham Sm: rms ympany fer 2 § . 
the Birmingham Small Arm ‘ ™ iny offe + d ba um Church; a curious, new, and rather mysterious sensation, os 
of £100 divided inéo six prizes to be drawn for by depositors It la neiee titers 7 a 
Wi ore interesting than Meeting, but rather frighten- — . ~ © va an rT 
» Birt sha u ipal Bank. The ’ ver és fi 5 TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 
in the Birmingham Municipal Bank. The conditions were, ing, for she did not know when to stand up, or when she — 2 Esa ; ; AIRUre 
} *THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 


that the employes hould have been on the books of the ought to kneel, and when she might sit down. At first 
PAID IN ADVANCE. 



































f1. The draw resulted as follows: First Prize, £50, 
“= \ Three Months, 10s. 10d. ; or including Christmas Number, 
Spras . ; ' é y str go: ; 5 < 
Sprason ; Fourth, £5; Amy Armstrong; Fifth, £5, child saw only detached patches of colour. She could not UThree Montiis, 115. sd. ; or including Christmas Number, 12s. 9 
5S. OC 
ne S f > ye < > cce P 
people on the benefits of the Bank and the essential between the colours of the real rainbow. At last she made English money ; by cheques, crossed ‘The National Provincial and Union Bank of 


Bank for three months, and have deposited not less than she ake ‘ . ‘ oe x ja 
> I he could make nothing of the stained gla Ss windows. jive lve Months (including Christmas Number), £2 4s. 8d. 
INLAND. ? Six Months, £1 1s. 8d.; or including Christmas Number, £1 
|. W. Sneed Second, 25, F. Atkins; Third, /10 P . : e , Tw rs 
. ° * , , . , . : , Z , > , r < a0e ‘ 4 i , > elve Months (including Christmas Number), £2 6s. q 
The psy¢ hology of this passage 1S r¢ markably fine. The CANADA.) Six Months, £1 2s. 9d. ; or including Christmas Number, Zt 48. 1d 
Py ; ses: § {« G lanverfie & . : Twelve Months (including Christmas Number), £2 11s. 3d. 
F. F. Ellis; Sixth, £5, G. H. Dangerfield. ouncillor integrate the design all at once, and the black lines of the wy Fv {s ix Months. £1 1; or including Christmas Number, £1 60. ad. 
nde . - ‘ > . _— 4 ; ont Three Montlis, 123. 6d.; or including Christmas Number, 13s. 10d, 
Hallas attended the draw, and addressed the work- leaden traceries bewildered her. There were no such lines a: ‘ : 
Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, 172, Strand, in 
P , > . . England, Limit ed” 3 or by Post Office Orders, payable at the East Strand Post Office, to 
and constant value of thrift. out the figures, and was told that they were saints. Further THe ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS AND SKETCH, LTD,, 172, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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Preserves & Beautities: 














your light bills will | 
A ha BSA Agodsend inthe 
be the lowest poate a nen decene ineee 
of food scarcity 
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THE Do not let Grey = 


appear. Oake VSi WELLINGTON 
Restores Grey or White Hair to its | 
— original colour, where the glands arc °@anl Ad e Polish 


the Hair from coming out. Restores | 
Ihe Right Sort RENEWER, 
ative and Retreshing Fruit 


and Strengthens the Hair. Tae One : ee ; 
SE pe gate acieh gos teen eal opera “sai cee: 
Culleton’s Heraldic Office | ‘CONSTIPATION 
92, PICCADILLY, LONDON. } 
GEECEROL, Viiticeeccomamman QE arty rie 















































at 3d., 6d., & 1s., by Grocers, Ironinongers, Oil , &C. 
Sold Everywhere Wellington Emery and Black con Mills, London, S.E.1 
FOR GREY OR FADED HAIR Foreign Families. 
Genealogical Researches in Public Records. 7, Southwark Bridge Road, London, S.E 
Sold by all Chemists, 3/- a box, 


"You simply comb st v/20" PEDIGREES ENGROSSED AND EMBLAZONED 
Seegerol treatment is simplicity Seals, Rings, Dies, Book-plates (ex-libris) Engraved. 
itself. In five minutes your hair ARMORIAL STAINED GLASS. MEMORIAL TABLETS, 


regains its natural colour. And : : 
Seegerol is safe—its harmless- Sketches an ?-Designs for all purposes. 


ness is attested by the highest 
medical authority, certified with . =~ f 
each bottle. It is washable and “ | 
engey - 7 mene eg \ 9) | 
‘ ck to blonde, 2/6 the flask. } 
J: oF all Chemists, Stores or } | VIRGINIA 
Bjedree odie eao Givesnstat lie fom ‘CIGARETTE S 


Sqnatnct. Lsponaronine, Cacuerin Asthma, etc. 
ens cee ee The Standard Remedy Supplied in 20's - 50's - and 100's 
for over 40 years. le 

At all chemists 4/3 a tin. 
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